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CINCINNATI, MAY, 1874. recollect right; but I was most impressed by his sister Fanny's per- 


formance of Hummel’s “ Rondeau brilliant in A,” which she 
played in a truly masterly style. Meantime I became more in- 
MENDELSSOEN. timate with Felix, and at his second visit he astonished me im- 


mensely. I was showing him a violin sonata of Schmitt's, when he 
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at once took up a violin which lay on the piano, and asked me to 





CHAPTER I.—Frankfort. play the sonata with him, and he got through his part very cleverly 
In the summer of 1822 I was living in my native town of Frank- and well, though the brilliant passages were naturally somewhat 
fort—beautiful Frankfort—and, though barely eleven, was just be- sketchy. 
ginning to be known in the town as “the little pianoforte player Now that I had made Mendelssohn’s acquaintance, I was con- 
with the long hair.” The long hair was the best known thing/stantiy on the watch for news of him from the many artists who 
about me, I think, for it was very long; still, I had actually played | came from Berlin to Frankfort, and they were never tired of sing- 
in public once, which my school-fellows thought a great wonder. | ing his praises. But it was not till some years later that his abili- 
I had been taught the piano by Aloys Schmitt, in a very irregular ties made a full and permanent impression on me. The “Cecilia” 
fashion, for he was always traveling; but he was fond of me, and Society was then in all its freshness and vigor, under the admirable 
I had quite a passion for him. The winter before, Schmitt had/|directionof Schelble. At one of its practice meetings, in the spring 
been in Berlin, and on his return told us of a wonderful boy, a} Of 1825, Mendelssohn happened to be present, as he was passing 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn the philosopher, who was not through Frankfort on a holiday tour, and was asked to play. We 
only a splendid player, but had composed quartets, symphonies, had been singing choruses from “Judas Maccabeus.’’ He took 
operas! Now I had composed too—t!'olonaises and Rondos, and|some of the principal melodies—especially “See the Conquering 
variations on ‘Schone Minka,” which I thought extremely bril-| Hero”—and began to extemporize on them. I hardly know which 
liant; and I worked at harmony and counterpoint, under the ven-| was the most wonderful—the skillful counterpoint, the flow and 
erable old Vollweiler, with the greatest diligence. But that a boy,| continuity of the thoughts, or the fire, expression, and extraor- 
only two or three years older than myself, should be conducting the dinary execution which characterized his playing. He must have 
band to his own operas, seemed to me unheard of. True, 1 had| been very full of Handel at that time, for the figures which he used 
read the same thing about Mozart; but then it was Mozart, and he were thor: vughly Handelian, and the power and clearness of his pas- 
was more a demigod than a musician. SoI was not a little ex-| sages in thirds, sixths, and octaves, were really grand; and yet it all 
cited when Schmitt came to us one day with the news that Felix) belonged to the subject-matter, with no pretension to display, and 
Mendelssohn was in Frankfort, with his father, mother, brother,| was thoroughly true, genuine, living music. It quite carried me 
and sisters, and that he, Schmitt, should bring him to see us the| away, and though I often heartl him afterward, I do not think I 
next day. ever received such an overpowering impression from his playing as 





The house in which we lived really consisted of two—one toler-|I did on that occasion, when he was but a boy of sixteen. The 
ably modern, looking onto the river, and the other, an older one, | next day, while still full of what I had heard, I met another pupil 
adjoining the first, and facing a narrow street, which contained the of Schmitt's, a lad of about twenty, long since dead. We talked 
only entrance to both houses. The windows at the back of the| about Mendelssohn, and he asked me how long I thought it would 
modern house overlooked the court, and one of them commanded | take to be able to doall that. I laughed. He thought that with two 
the narrow passage leading from it to the house door. At this| years’ extra hard work it might be done. It was the first, though 
window I took my stand at the hour which Schmitt had named for| by no means the last, time that I came face to face with any one so 
his visit, and, after waiting some time in the greatest impatience, | foolish as to think that genius can be got by practice. 
was rewarded by seeing the door open and my master appear. | His opinions on art and artists at that time, though full of the 
Behind him was a boy, only a little bigger than myself, who kept| vivacity natural to his age, had yet in them something—what shall 
leaping up till he contrived to get his hands onto Schmitt’s|I call it?—over-ripe and almost dogmatic, which as he grew up not 
shoulders, so as to hang on his back and be carried along for a few| only became balanced, but entirely disappeared. We drove over 
steps, and then slip off again. “He's jolly enough,” thought I,| one afternoon to see Andre at Offenbach. On the way I told him 
and ran off to the sitting-room to tell my parents that the eagerly | that it was probable I should be sent to Weimar, to continue my 
expected visitor had arrived) But great was my astonishment)studies under Hummel. With this he found no fault, but I re- 
when I saw this same wild boy enter the room with quite a grave member that he spoke of Hummel very much in the condescend- 
dignity, and, though very lively and talkative, yet all the time ing sort of tone in which Zelter, in his letters to Goethe, expresses 
preserving a certain formality. He himself made even a greater himself about God and the world. And when we got to Andre's I 
impression on me than the account of his performances had done, | was struck with a certain precocious positiveness in his language, 
and I could not help feeling a little shy during the whole of the|though all he said was full of the most genuine enthusiasm. 
visit. | Andre—one of the liveliest, brightest, and best informed of musi 

The next day Schmitt called again, to take me to the Mendels-| cians, who retained his inexhaustible freshness to the end of a 
sohns. I found the whole family assembled in a great room at the| long life—retorted very sharply, though good-naturedly. Andre 
“Swan” hotel, and was very kindly received. I shall never forget) was one of those musicians who are completely wrapt up in Mozart 
the impression made on me by the mother—whom I was never to| and who measure everything by the standard of Mozart's beauty 
see again. She was sitting at work at a little table, and inquired| and finish—a standard sufficient to condemn many of the finest 
about all that I was doing with an infinite kindness and gentle- things. Spohr’s “Jessonda” and Weber's “ Freischutz,” were just 
ness that won my childish confidence from the very beginning. 'then making their triumphant round of the theaters, and Andre 

There was a Frankfort quartet party in the room, but besides | had much to say against them. Mendelssohn, who knew by heart 
these 1 remember only young Edward Devrient, who pleased what the other could only allude to, agreed with him in some 
me very much, not only by his good looks and graceful ways, but! things, and differed in others, but was most enthusiastic about the 
also by his exquisite singing of an air of Mozart’s. We had a great|instrumentation. “How the orchestra is treated! and what a 


” 


deal of music; Felix played one of his quartets—in C minor, if I) sound it has!” cried he. The tone of voice in which he uttered 
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this kind of thing still rings in my ear; but I am convinced that 
such utterances were more the result of a natural endeavor to 
imitate one’s pet masters, than the real expression of his nature, 
which was always intensely modest. The discussion even got as 
far as Beethoven, whom Andre had often visited in Vienna. The 
worst thing he could find against him was his manner (so to speak) 
of composing, into which this learned theorist had had a glimpse. 
For instance, he told us he had seen the manuscript of the A major 
Symphony, and that there were whole sheets left blank in it, the 
pages before and after which had no connection with each other. 
Beethoven had told him that these blanks would be filled up— 
but “ what continuity could there be in music so composed?” This 
Mendelssohn would not admit in the least, and kept on playing 
whole movements and bits of movements in his powerful orchestral 
style, till Andre was in such delight that he was obliged, for the 
moment, to stop his criticisms. Indeed, who could think of carp- 
ing or caviling after hearing Felix play the Allegretto of the A 
major Symphony? 

A leaf from an album, containing a three-part canon, and dated 
“Ehrenbreitstein Valley, September 27, 1827,” gives me the clue 
to my next meeting with Mendelssohn. During the interval I had 
been with Hummel, at Weimar, and had made a journey with him 
to Vienna, where I had published my “Opus I.,” a pianoforte quar- 
tet. I was now again at work at home. I was looking into the 
court, this time by chance, just as a young man crossed it, whom I 
did not recognize, in a tall shiny hat. It turned out to be Men- 
delssohn, but apparently much altered in his looks. His figure 
had become broad and full, and there was a general air of smart- 
ness about him, with none of that careless ease which he sometimes 
adopted in later life. He was traveling with two of his fellow. 


students to Horcheim, near Coblenz, with the view of spending 
part of the holidays at his uncle’s place. He stayed only a short 


time at Frankfort, but long enough for me to see that since our 
last meeting he had grown into a man. 

We were living with Schelble; and I embrace this opportunity 
to speak of thgt distinguished man and musician, more especially 
as he was one of the first to recognize Mendelssohn's worth, and to 
devote all his influence to forwarding his music. Schelble was a 
thoroughly cultivated musician, remarkable as a pianist for his 
earnest and intelligent rendering of classical works; his voice was 
a splendid baritone-tenor, which he had cultivated in the same 
spirit as his pianoforte playing, and he had formerly been on the 
stage in Vienna and Frankfort. His great musical abilities had 
brought him into contact with the best artists; he had had much 
intercourse with Beethoven, and was very intimate with Spohr. In 
spite, however, of the success which his singing had met with on 
the stage, he never felt at ease there—in fact, he seems to have 
had no talent for acting. Looking at his fine, noble, expressive, but 
usually serious countenance, and somewhat stiff bearing, one might 
have taken him for a scholar or a Protestant pastor, but certainly 
not for an opera-singer. When, as a boy, I was first introduced to 
him, he had leng given up the theater, had obtained a first-rate po- 
sition as teacher in Frankfort, and out of small beginnings had es- 
tablished his most important work, the “ Cecilia” Society. Perhaps 
no one ever possessed the qualities and ability necessary for conduct- 
ing a choral society to so great a degree as Schelble. A pianist and 
a singer, eloquent and impressive, inspired for his work, respected 
by the men, adored by the women, uniting the greatest intelligence 
with the most delicate ear and the purest taste, his influence was 
equally great as a man and a musician. His oratorio performances, 
as long as they were accompanied by the pianoforte (the orchestra 
interferes too much with the voices), were among the best that have 
ever taken place. His spirit still pervades the Society; for many 
years it was conducted on the same principles by his pupil Messer ; 
and at present Carl Miiller is its efficient head. ‘ 

Though Schelble wrote but little, he had gone very deeply into 
composition. His judgment both in great and small things, was 











extraordinarily acute, and his remarks on compositions submitted 
to him were as interesting as they were suggestive. 

As he had introduced Felix into the society when a boy, and 
Felix, in his turn, had won its enthusiastic good-will by his marvel- 
ous gift of improvisation, so Schelble was the first, outside of Ber- 
lin, to perform Mendel:sohn’s choral works. Felix went to look 
him up directly after his arrival in Frankfort, and I accompanied 
him. The first things that Mendelssohn played to us were some 
of Moscheles’ studies. They were but recently published, and 
Felix spoke of them with great warmth, and played several by 
heart with extraordinary energy and evident delight. But we 
wanted to hear something new of his own; and great was our as- 
tonishment when he played, in the most lovely, tender, charming 
style, his string quartet in A minor, which he had just completed. 
The impression it made on us gave him all the more pleasure, as 
the bent of this piece had not been appreciated among his own 
circle, and he had a feeling of isolation inconsequence. And then 
he played the “Midsummer Night's Dream Overture!” He had 
told me privately how long and with what delight he had been 
working at it—how in his spare time between the lectures at the 
Berlin University he had gone on extemporizing at it on the piano 
of a beautiful lady who lived closeby. ‘“ Fora whole year I hardly 
did anything else,” he said; and certainly he had not wasted his 
time. 

Of the failure of “Camacho’s Wedding,” his opera which had 
been produced at Berlin in the previous spring, he spoke with a 
mixture of fun and half-subdued vexation. He took off, for my 
benefit, whole dialogues between various people concerned in it, 
trying to give them a dramatic effect—with how much truth I do 
not know, but anyhow, in the most amusing and life-like manner. 
But I need hardly put down my own poor and uncertain recollec- 
tions of these communications, since Edward Devrient, who was so 
closely connected with the whole thing both as a friend and an 
artist, has given us a detailed account of this entire episode in 
Mendelssohn’s life. 

Felix invited me to accompany him and his friends at least as 
far as Bingen, and my parents gladly gave their consent to this 
little excursion, At Maniz, where we stayed the night, a small 
boat was hired (it was still the ante-steamboat time) and stocked 
with all manner of eatables and drinkables, and we floated down 
the glorious river in great spirits. We talked, and laughed, and 
admired everything; and as a specimen of the sort of jokes we in- 
dulged in, I remember Mendelssohn suddenly asking one of us, 
“Do you know the Hebrew for snuffers?” When the “ Maiise- 
thurm” came in sight, and I said that my leave was at an end, and 
that I must be landed at Riidesheim, they would not hear of my 
going, and I only too easily let myself be persuaded to remain. 
But my companions got out at Horchheim, and in the evening I 
found myself alone at Coblenz, in rather an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. The recollections of the journey home rise up so vividly be- 
fore me, that my reader must kindly pardon me‘if I try to revive 
them here, more for my own satisfaction than for his, 

My small store of money was very much on the decline—even in 
the boat I had had a vague suspicion of it—but on no account would I 
have borrowed from my fellow-travellers. Giving up all idea of 
supper I went to the Post, and after I had paid for a place in the 
coach to Bingen, found I had still twelve consolatory kreutzers 
(about 4d.) Early in the morning I got to Bingen, and proceeded 
to the river-bank, which still looked quite deserted; but the sun 
was rising, and it was beautifully cool and still. After atime a 
boatman camé up half asleep and asked whether I wanted to go 
across. “If you will put me over to Riidesheim,” I said, “then 
may Heaven reward you, for I ca n’t give you more than six kreut- 
zers.”" The man had a feeling heart in his breast, and probably 
thought that something was better than nothing, so he very cheer- 
fully took me over to the other side. It was a glorious morning; 
my spirits rose, and I began my wandering through the lovely 























Rheingau with a glad heart. My last six kreutzers I spent in 


bread and pears to keep me alive; but I had thought of a haven, 


into which, literally speaking, I hoped to run, and where I trusted 


my-wants would be at anend. At Rieberich, then the capital of 


the Duchy of Nassau, lived the Court-Capellmeister Rummel, 
whom I knew. He wasa good-natured man, and a clever composer, 
who rather abused his facility of producing; however, he must 
have had his admirers, for at every Frankfort fair his name was to 
be seen paraded in the music shop of the famous Schott & Co. 
How often, and how enviously, had I stood as a boy in front of the 
shop, and read the many titles of his compositions! 1t was about 
ten in the morning when I entered his room, and received a hearty 
welcome. After the first greetings 1 went to the piano, and asked 
him to show me his latest compositions, which he gladly did. I 
played a Sonata, another Sonata, a Fantasia, a Rondo, Variations 
—and always went on begging for more, till the maid came in with 
a steaming soup-tureen. ‘“ Won't you stay and dine?” said the 
Capellmeister, rather, as it seemed to me in my anxiety, as if he 
were driven to it. “Gladly,’’ I answered, once more breathing 
freely—I was saved! After dinner he kindly accompanied me to 
Castel, and, as he knew all about the local arrangements, took a 
place for me, in a kind of stage called a hauderer, to Frankfort. I 
got home safe, the coachman was paid, | recounted my adventures, 
showed Mendelssohn's album-leaf, and all was well. O, the happy 
days of youth! 


CHAPTER I1.—Paris: December, 1831, to April, 1832. 


Mendelssohn's published letters show how variously he was af- 
fected by his visit to the French capital—at that time the capital 
of Europe. What happened to him elsewhere, when in contact 
with persons, performances, and circumstances against which he 
had a prejudice, and from which he would have preferred keeping 
himself at a distance, happened here also,—after some resistat.ce, 
he was taken possession of by them. 

The few years which followed the Revolution of July are among 
the best in modern French history. The impression of the “ Three 
days” was still fresh in people's minds; everything had received a 
new impetus, and literature and the arts especially were full of a 
wonderfully stirring and exuberant life. As to our beloved music, 
one could hardly wish for a better state of things. The Conserva- 
toire concerts, under Habeneck, were in all their freshness; and 
Beethoven's Symphonies were played with a perfection, and re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm, which, with few exceptions, I have 
never since experienced. Cherubini was writing his Masses for 
the Chapel in the Tuileries; at the Grand Opera, Meyerbeer was be- 


ginning his series of triumphs with “Robert the Devil;” Rossini | 


was writing ‘ William Tell;" Scribe and Auber were at the height 
of their activity, and all the best, singers were collected at the 
italian Opera. Artists of all degrees of distinction lived in Paris, 
or came there to win Parisian laurels. 

Baillot, though advancing in years, still played with all the fire 
and poetry of youth; Paganini had given a series of twelve con- 
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| written score, as he brought it from Italy. I had it in my room for 
a long time, and was as delighted with it at the first reading as I 
| have always been since. So strongly did it impress itself upon me, 
that the :nusic was still perfectly familiar to me sixteen or seven- 
teen years after, when | heard it and conducted it for the first 
time. Another piece which he played us was the “ Song without 
| Words,” in E (Book I, No. 1). He had written it in Switzerland, 
and evidently felt impatient that his friends should hear it; for, 
| immediately after his arrival, he played it to Dr. Franck and my- 
self, calling it by its newly invented name, so often misused since 
| Pieces of music, which one has l-arnt to know shortly after their 
| composition, and which afterward have a great popularity, are like 
| people whom one knew as children before they became famous, 
land one retains through life a kind of fatherly, or at any rate god- 
| fatherly, feeling for them. 
| The first time I heard Mendelssohn in his fullness was one 
| evening at the house of the Leo-Valentinis, in Beethoven's D major 
trio. It was a peculiarity of his, that, when he played new things 
of his own to intimate friends, he always did it with a certain reti- 
cence, which was evidently founded on the feeling of not allowing 
| his playing to increase the impression made by the actual work 
itself. It was only in orchestral works, where his attention was 
fully occupied, that he allowed himself to be carried away. But in 
the music of the great masters he was alwaysfire and glow. I heard 
him oftenest, and at his best, that winter at Baillot’s house, and at 
that of an old and much respected lady, Madame Kiéné, whose daugh- 
ter, Madame Bigot (then dead), had given Felix a few music lessons 
when he was quite young. With Baillot he played Bach and Bee- 
thoven sonatas, Mozart concertos, with quartet accompaniments, 
and splendid extempore cadenzas; also his own piano-forte quar- 
tet in B minor, and other things. Baillot’s circle was small, but 
thoroughly musical and cultivated, and everything was listened to 
with a sort of pious devotion. Mendelssohn had brought ¥ hi.n 
» told 
me that not only had its form and color been suggested to him by 
the sight of Fingal’s Cave, but that the first few_ bars, containing 
the principal subject, had actually occurred to him on the spot. 
The same evening, he and Klingemann paid a visit at the 
| house of a Scotch family. There was a piano in the drawing- 
room, but being Sunday, music was utterly out of the question, and 
Mendelssohn had to employ all his diplomacy to get the instrument 
opened for a single minute, so that he and Klingemann might hear 
the theme which forms the germ of that original and masterly 
overture, which, however, was not completed till some years later 
at Diisseldorf. 
Among the Parisian musicians, Habeneck took a deep interest 


to Paris the draught-score of the ‘‘ Hebrides” overture. 





in the gifted youth, and many of the admirable players of his 
orchestra were devoted to him, especially the younger ones, many 
of them friends of my own, whom he was always glad to see, and 
who clung to him with all the warm feeling of Frenchmen. 
Amongst them I ought especiaily to mention Franchomme, the 
| violoncello player, and Cuvillon and Sauzay, violin-players and 
| pupils of Baillot—the latter afterward his son-in-law. 





certs at the Grand Opera; Kalkbrenner, with his brilliant execu- | “Ce bon Mendelssohn,” they used to say; “quel talent, quelle 


tion, represented the Clementi school; Chopin had established him- 
self in Parisa few months before Mendelssohn's arrival; and Liszt, 


j 
| 
i 


| téte, quelle organization ! ” Cuvillon poured out his whole heart to 


| him, and Felix was quite touched when he told me of his confi 


still inspired by the tremendous impetus he had received from | dences one evening—how he had come to Paris full of enthusiasm 


Paganini, though seldom heard in public, did the most extraordi- 


| for Baillot, to have lessons from him, and had fancied that such a 


nary things. German chamber-music was not so much in vogue as man must live like a prince; how he had pictured to himself his 


it afterward became, but still Baillot's quartet party had its fanat-_ 


ical supporters, and in many German and French houses the most 
serious music was affectionately cultivated, and good players were 
welcomed with delight. Under such circumstances, it may easily 
be imagined how warmly Mendelssohn was greeted in the best mu- 
sical circles. 

The first thing that I remember connected with his arrival is ‘‘ Wal- 
purgis-nacht.”” I still see before me the small, close, delicately 


establishment and all his way of life; and then to find this king 
of fiddlers au troisizme, in almost reduced circumstances, giving 
lessons the whole day long, accompanying young ladies on the 
piano, and playing in the orchestra! It had made him quite sad, 
and he could not imagine the possibility of such a state of things. 

It was through Habeneck and his “Société des Concerts”’ that 
Mendelssohn was introduced to the Parisian public. He played 








the Beethoven G major Concerto—with what success may be seen 
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The “ Midsummer Night's Dini 





from his published letters. 


Overture” was also performed and much applauded. I was pres-| 


ent at the first rehearsal. The second oboe was missing—which | 
might have been overcome; but just as they were going to begin, | 
the drummer's place was also discovered to be empty. Upon | 
which, to everybody's amusement, Mendelssohn jumped on to the | 
orchestra, seized the drumsticks, and beat as good a roll as any | 
drummer in the Old Guard. For the performance a place had | 
been given him in a box on the grand tier, beside a couple of dis- | 
tinguished musical amateurs. During the last forte, after which | 
the fairies return once more, one of these gentlemen said to the 
other: “ C'est trés-bien, trés-bien, mais nous savons le reste; and 
they slipped out without hearing the “ reste,” and without any idea 
that they had been sitting next the composer. 

The termination of Mendelssohn’s connection with that splendid 
orchestra was unpleasant, and hurt him much. His Reformation 
Symphony was proposed to be given, and a rehearsal took place. 
I was not present, but the only account which our young friends 
gave me was that the work did not please the orchestra: at any 
rate, it was not performed. Cuvillon’s description was that it was 
‘much too learned, too much /fugato, too little melody,” etc., ete. | 
To a certain extent the composer probably came round to this opin- 
ion, for the Symphony was not published during his lifetime. But 
at the time I am writing of he was very fond of it, and the quiet 
way in which it was shelved certainly pained him. I never referred 
to the occurrence, and he never spoke of it to me. 

A few other far more painful events took place during that Paris | 
winter. One morning Mendelssohn came into my room in tears | 


| surdity, and he freely expressed his opinion on the matter. 


and had given concerts there, and otherwise exhibited his remark- 
able abilities. When he arrived in Paris, as a complete stranger, 
he met with a very kind reception from Kalkbrenner, who, indeed, 
well deserved the highest praise as a most polished, clever, and 
agreeable host. Kalkbrenner fully recognized Chopin's talent, 
though in rather a patronizing way. For instance, he thought his 
technique not sufficiently developed, and advised him to attend a 
class which he had formed for advanced pupils. Chopin, always 
soft and yielding, was unwilling to refuse outright, and went a few 
times to see what it was like. When Mendelssohn heard of this 
he was furious, for he had a great opinion of Chopin’s talent, while, 
on the other hand, he had been annoyed at Berlin by Kalkbren- 
ner’s charlatanry. One evening at the Mendelssohns’ house there, 
Kalkbrenner played a grand Fantasia, and when Fanny asked him 
if it was an improvisation, he answered that it was. The next 
morning, however, they discovered the improvised Fantasia, pub- 
lished note for note under the title of “ Effusio musica.” That 
Chopin, therefore, should submit to pass for a pupil of Kalkbren- 
ner’s seemed to Mendelssohn, and with justice, to be a perfect ab- 
Mean- 
time, the thing very soon came to its natural conclusion. Chopin 
gave a soirée at the Pleyel rooms; all the musical celebrities were 
there; he played his E minor Concerto, some of his Mazurkas and 
Notturnos, and took everybody by storm. After which no more 
was heard of any want of technique, and Mendelssohn had his 


| triumph. 


The relations between Kalkbrenner and Mendelssohn were al- 
ways somewhat insecure, but Kalkbrenner’s advances were such 








and at first could find no words to tell me that his friend Edward | that Mendelssohn could not altogether decline them. We dined 
Rietz, the violinist, was dead. Everything that he said about him | there together a few times, and everything went quite smoothly, 
the way in which he described his ways and his playing, all showed | though, in spite of all entreaties, Felix could never be persuaded 
how deeply the loss affected him. In his published correspond. to touch the keys of Kalkbrenner’s piano. Indeed, we were none 
ence, years after, | found his grief expressing itself in a higher and | of us very grateful for Kalkbrenner’s civilities, and took a wicked 
calmer strain, but at first it was difficult for him te control himself | pleasure in worrying him. I remember that one day, Mendelssohn, 
in the very least. | Chopin, Liszt, and I had established ourselves in front of a café on 
Then came the news of Goethe’s death, which touched me also | the Boulevard des Italiens, at a season and an hour when our pres- 
very deeply, though a life of such wonderful completeness should | ence there was very exceptional. Suddenly we saw Kalkbrenner 
perhaps dispose one more to admiration than to regret. Men-|coming along It was his great ambition always to represent the 
delssohn gave me a most detailed account of his late visit to the | perfect gentleman, and knowing how extremely disagreeable it 
“alter Herr,” and of the sketch he had given him on the piano of | would be to him to meet such a noisy company, we surrounded 
the progress of modern music from Buch to Beethoven. He spoke | him in the friendliest manner, and assailed him with such a volley 
very feelingly of the terrible loss Goethe's death would be to old| of talk that he was nearly driven to despair, which of course 
Zelter, adding, ‘“ You will see, he will not long survive it.” He | delighted us. Youth has no mercy. 
was right—a few months later, and Zelter followed the friend who| 1 must here tell a little story—if indeed it deserves the name— 
had granted him a little corner in his palace of immortality. |to show what mad spirits Mendelssohn was capable of at that 
On the whole, as we may also see from his published letters, | time. We were coming home across the deserted boulevard at a 
Mendelssohn led a pleasant easy-going life in Paris, and gave him- | late hour, in earnest conversation, when Mendelssohn suddenly 
self up to the enjoyment of the moment without hesitation. A | stops and calls out :— 
large part of his time was devoted to chess; he wasa capital player,| ‘We mvstdo some of our jumps in Paris! our jumps I tell you! 
and his usual antagonists, Michael Beer, the poet, a brother of | now for it! one!—two!—three!—’ I don’t think mine very 
Meyerbeer’s, and Dr. Hermann Franck, only occasionally succeeded | brilliant, for I was rather taken aback by the suggestion, but I 
in beating him. Franck would not allow that he was inferior, and | shall never forget the moment 
upon this Mendelssohn invented a phrase which he relentlessly| Soon after Mendelssohn's arrival in Paris, Dr. Franck and I were 
repeated after every victory: “We play quite equally well—guite | waiting for him in his room, when he came in with a beaming face 
equally—only I play a very little better.” and declared that he had just seen “a miracle—a real miracle ;” 
Of Meyerbeer, who was always a very sincere admirer of his tal-| and in answer to our questions he continued, “ Well, isn’t it a 
ent, Mendelssohn saw but little. A funny little story occurred| miracle? I was at Erard’s with Liszt, showing him the manu- 
early in the visit, Mendelssohn was often told that he was very | script of my Concerto, and though it is hardly legible, he played it 
like the composer of “ Robert;” and at first sight his figure and | off at sight in the most perfect manner, better than anybody else 
general appearance did perhaps give some ground for the idea, | could possibly play it—quite marvellously!” I confess I was not 
especially as they both wore their hair in the same style. I some-| so much surprised, having long known, from experience, that Liszt 
times teased Mendelssohn about it, but it seriously annoyed him,| played most things best the first time, because they gave him 
and at last one morning he appeared with his hair cut completely | enough to do. The second time he always had to add something, 
short. The affair excited much amusement in our set, especially | for his own satisfaction. 
when Meyerbeer heard of it; but he took it up with his usual in-| Of Ole Bull, the violin-player, afterward so famous, I have a few 
vincible good-nature, and in the nicest way. He had just escaped from the theological schools, 
Chopin had been at Munich at the same time with Mendelssohn, His enthusiasm for music was 


recollections. 
and was in Paris for the first time. 

















boundless, but of his own special talent be gave no sign whatever. 
He was the pleasantest listener imaginable, and his views about 
music and musicians, expressed in very doubtful but not the less 
amusing German, were a real treat tous. We often invited him to 
dinner, and played to him endlessly. A few years later, I saw him 
again as the celebrated virtuoso, but the Swedish element which 
so delighted me at first, had become rather a mannerism. 
Mendelssohn went occasionally to see Cherubini. ‘‘ What an 
extraordinary creature he is!” said Felix to me one day. ‘“ You 
would fancy that a man could not be a great composer without 
sentiment, heart, feeling, or whatever else you like to call it; but 
I declare I believe Cherubini makes eveything out of his head.” 


On another occasion he told me that he had been showing him an | 


eight-part composition, a capella (I think it was his “ Tu es Petrus’’), 


and added, ‘The old fellow is really too pedantic: in one place I | 


had a suspended third in two parts, and he wouldn't pass it on 
any condition.” Some years later, happening to speak of this inci- 
dent, Mendelssohn said, “The old man was right after all; one 
ought not to write them.” 

Felix’s wonderful musical memory was a great source of enjoy- 
ment to us all as well as to himself. It was not learning by heart, 
so much as retention—and to what an extent! When we were 
together, a small party of musical people, and the conversation 
flagged, he would sit down to the piano, play some out-of-the-way 
piece, and make us guess the composer. On one occasion he 
played us an air from Haydn’s “ Seasons;” “The trav'ller stands 
perplext, Uncertain and forlorn,” in which not a note of the 
elaborate violin accompaniment was wanting. It sounded like a 
regular pianoforte piece, and we stood there a long time “ uncer- 
tain and forlorn.” The Abbe Bardin, a great musical amateur, 
used to get together a number of musicians and amateurs at his 
house once a week in the afternoons, and a great deal of music 
was got through very seriously and thoroughly even without re- 
hearsals. I had just played the Beethoven E flat Concerto in 
public, and they asked for it again on one of these afternoons. 
The parts were all there, and the string quartet too, but no 
players for the wind. “I will do the wind,” said Mendelssohn, and 


sitting down to a small piano which stood near the grand one, he | 


filled in the wind parts from memory, so completely, that I don’t 
believe a note even of the second horn was wanting. And he did 
it all as simply and naturally as if it were nothing. 

It was a famous time. When we had no engagements we gen- 


erally met in the afternoons. We willingly gave up lunch so as | 


not to have to go out in the mornings, but a little before dinner we 
used to get so frightfully hungry that a visit to the confectioner 
was absolutely necessary. I believe we fasted simply to get an ex- 
cuse for indulging this passion. In the evening we often went to 
the theater—oftenest to the Gymnase Dramatique, !or which Scribe 
at that time wrote almost exclusively, and where a charming 
actress, Leontine Fay, had completely taken possession of us. She 
acted in Seribe’s plays the parts of the young wives who get into 
doubtful situations, which call into play all their grace and com- 
mon sense. She was a slender brunette with wonderful dark eyes, 


indescribably graceful in her movements, and a voice that went) 


straight to your heart. The celebrated Taglioni, the first to make 
that great name famous through the world, was also one of our 
favorites. No one ever made me feel the poetry of dancing and 
pantomime as she did; it is impossible to imagine anything more 
beautiful and touching than her performance of the Sylphide. 
Borne says of her somewhere, “She flutters around herself, and is 
at once the butterfly and the flower,” but this pretty picture con- 
veys only a part of her charms. 

I had written a pianoforte Concerto not long before, and played 
it in public, but the last movement did not please me, and having 
to play it again during this Mendelssohn winter, I determined to 
write a new Finale, which | secretly intended should bea picture of 
Leontine Fay. I had begun it, but the concert was to come off so 








bases n that Mendelssohn declared I should not get my work done 


\in time. This of course I denied, so we made a bet of a supper 
upon it. My friend's opposition excited me to make a real trial 
|of skill, and I scored the orchestral part of the whoie movement 
without putting down a note of the solo part. The copyist, too, 
| did his best, and the result was that I contrived to play the Con- 
certo with the new Finale on the appointed day. Felix paid for 
the supper, and Labarre, the well-known harpist, a handsome, 
clever, and amusing fellow, was invited to join us. How far the 
portrait of Leontine Fay was successful, I leave to be decided by 
its own merits, though Felix confessed that it was not unlike 
her. 

In the midst of all these distractions, Mendelssohn made use of 
every quiet hour for work, much of which was a complete contrast 
to his actual life at the time. It consisted generally of putting 
the last touches to former pieces, such as church music, his string 
Quintet in A, etc. Of quite new music he did not write much to 
speak of during those months, but still I remember his playing 
me some new songs, and short pianoforte pieces. I had just com- 
pleted my first three Trios, and the very warm and friendly inter- 
est which he took in my work was often a great help to me. 
When he liked a thing he liked it with his whole heart, but if it 
did not please him, he would sometimes say and do the most 
singular things. One day when I had been playing him some 
composition of mine, long since destroyed, he threw himself 
down on the floor and rolled about all over the room. Happily 
there was a carpet! Many an evening we spent quite quietly to- 
gether talking about art and artists over the cheerful blazing fire. 
On great things we always agreed, but our views on Italian and 
French composers differed considerably, I being a stronger partisan 
for them than he. He sometimes did not spare even the masters 
whom he thought most highly of. He once said of Handel that 
one might imagine he had had his different musical drawers, one 
for his warlike, another for his heathen, and a third for his re- 
| ligious choruses. 

Speaking of the opera in general he said that he thought it had 
| not yet produced so perfect and complete a masterpiece as “ Will- 
iam Tell” and others of Schiller’s dramas, but that it must be 
capable of things equally great, whoever might accomplish them. 
Though fully alive to the weak points in Weber's music, he had a 
very strong and almost personal feeling for him. When Weber 
came to Berlin to conduct the performance of “ Freischutz,’ Men- 
delssohn declared that he did not dare to approach him, and that 
;once when Weber was driving to the Mendelssohns’ after a re- 
hearsal, and wanted to take Felix with him, he obstinately refused 
| the honor, and then ran home by a short cut at such a pace as to 
|be ready to open the door for the Herr Hof-Capellmeister on his 
larrival. Of all Mozart's works, I think the “ Magic Flute” was the 
one he liked best. It seemed to him so inexpressibly wonderful, that 
with such perfectly artistic consciousness, and the simplest means, 
it was possible to express exactly what one wanted, neither more 
nor less, and with such beauty and completeness. 

I was unfortunately obliged to leave Paris a few weeks before 
Mendelssohn, as my parents wanted me at home. He and some 
other young friends came to the well-known post-house in the Rue 
J.-J. Rousseau to see me off. “I really envy you,” he cried, “going 
off to Germany for the spring; it’s the best thing in the world!” 
After my departure, during the latter part of his stay in Paris, he 
had an attack of cholera, but, fortunately, not severe. From Paris 


he went to London, and never returned to the French capital. 
| To be Continued. | 
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Oxe arrives at art only by roads barred to the vulgar; by the 
road of prayer, of purity of ieart; by confidence in the wisdom 
of the Eternal, and even in that which is incomprehensible.- 





Chopin. 
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IN THE VIENNA AUGARDEN. 


On an uncommonly sultry September afternoon, in the year 1791, 
a very delicate-looking man and his young wife were seen slowly 
strolling through Leopold street, Vienna, toward the Augarden, 
the’ principal public park of the city. Although very plainly 
dressed, the young couple attracted much attention, and were 
greeted by passers-by with a respectful salutation. With looks of 
sadness many stopped to look back at the pair, and with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head, to utter remarks of pity for the feeble 
young man. “He can not last much longer!” This and similar 
expressions of compassion were frequently uttered. The subject 
of this commiseration was apparently about thirty-five years of 
age. As he leaned upon the arm of his wife, they occasionally 
halted in their walk for a few moments, while he recovered from 
the spells of coughing which attacked him at intervals, and seemed 
to completely deprive him of breath. 

With a look of deepest sympathy the wife would cast her eyes to 
her husband's pale face, while his thin, haggard appearance and 
fever-red cheeks would cause her to shudder with anxiety. When 
the coughing would cease he would stroke her hands, and, in a 
voice of the deepest affection, would say: 

‘“Stanzerl, have no fear; I will soon become hale and hearty 
again.” 

Slowly the strange pair neared the door of the Augarden, over 
which were inscribed the words of the great “ People’s Friend” — 
Emperor Franz Joseph I1,—‘‘ Welcome to all.” 

“If no one is sitting in your favorite place, I shall be happy, 
dear husband,” said the wife. ‘‘ De you remember where I received 
the first and only whipping from you?” 

“Whipping!” exclaimed the invalid, “Whipping!—from me?” 

“Yes; but you do not care to recollect it, or, more likely, have 
quite forgotten the circumstance. Ah! well, my ‘Manderl’ gener- 
ally forgets all, except his notes,” she replied, tapping her forehead. 
“But I will narrate the affair. We had been married about three 
weeks, when, on a beautiful afternoon, we were promenading in 
these lovely gardens, and I told you that my little dog, Azore, 
thought more of me than he did of you, and in order to test it, I 
asked you to whip me, and in fun you did so. Now, do you re- 
member?” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” he replied, laughing; “and our good Emperor 
Franz happened to pass that way, and, thinking we were in earn- 
est, rebuked us. Ha! ha! that was a joke.” 

Both laughed heartily at the recalling of this litile episode of 
happier days. They had now reached a shady nook in the park, 
where was a rude wooden bench, upon which they seated them- 
selves, the wife bringing forth her needle-work, while her husband 
remained quiet. The fragrance of the cedars seemed to revive the 
spirits of the sick man, and his otherwise wan, sad face for the 
time beamed with delight. 

“It is lovely here,” said the wife. “ Now, rest yourself well, dear 
Manderl, for you know we can remain here as long as you wish.” 

“Yes, dear Stangerl; and now tell me a story, for you know I 
love to hear your sweet musical voice.” 

His wife nodded smilingly, and began to relate a narrative, of 
which she knew her husband never tired—“Cinderella.” Sbe had 
spoken but a very few moments, when she noticed that her hus- 
band had fallen into a peaceful slumber, and not to disturb him 
she ceased speaking, and remained busy with her needle. About 
half an hour had passed when he awoke. 

‘“Well, my Manderl, you have had a good sleep,” said his wife, 
merrily. 

“Yes,” he replied; “and I have had such a beautiful dream. 
Oh! I have heard such heavenly music. What I have heretofore 
written is nothing compared to what I heard in my dream!” 

‘“ Pray, tell me, what could have been your dream ?” 

“Something sad,” was his answer; “yes, ineffably sad. 








dreamed I was in my grave, and surrounding me was a chorus 
of angels, singing, ‘Requiem e@ternum dona eis, Domine.’ Ah! it was 
so lovely; it had more effect than all the church music I ever 
wrote, And then the trumpets! Uh the beautiful Tuba Mirum! 
Only the angels in heaven could produce such music. It was heavy- 
enly!’”” He sat motionless, thinking of his wonderful dream, only 
his fingers moving as though fingering the keyboard of his piano. 

“But, Wolfgang,” said his wife, “your dream is but the effect of 
your ever worrying your mind about the new ‘ Requiem.’” 

“ Pray, be quiet,” he replied, motioning with his hands. He con- 
tinued, half speaking and partly thinking aloud, “ Yes, I have it. 
At last I have received the long and anxiously thought-of Re- 
quiem.” With a nervous hand he hastily searched his pockets for 
pencil and paper; but, alas! he could find neither. He saw in the 
roadside a piece of red chalk, which, in the vicinity of Vienna, is 
bountiful. He eagerly secured it, and kneeling on the ground be- 
gan to draw staves on the bench upon which he had been resting, 
and in like manner produced notes, so that in a short time the 
bench was literally covered with red characters. His wife sat star- 
ing at her husband, amazed. She did not notice the approach of 
the park-officer, who had slyly come upon them, and, in a boister- 
ous tone, asked what this “lunatic” was doing. “Ha!” he said; 
“at last I have caught the one that is in the habit of mutilating 
the benches, and I will forthwith report to the mayor. Stop this 
nonsense, I tell you. I will have no more of it.” 

“Yes, yes,’ spoke the composer; “I will be through with my 
work in a few moments.” 

“Please do n’t disturb my husband,” said the wife, “for he is 
composing.” 

“ What!” cried the officer; “I, the park-officer, must not disturb 
him? You say he is composing! I say he is daubing, and will 
allow it no longer. Stop, I tell you, and this moment.” 

“ Tuba mirum Spargens Sorum,” sang the composer, without paying 
the slightest attention to the officer. This aroused the latter's in- 
dignation, and he began excitedly to abuse the composer, and de- 
manded to know who it was that dared to disregard his orders. 

“What is your name?” he asked, in a stern voice. 

“Tam Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,” spoke the invalid. 

“What! are you the Mozart who composed the Zauberflote?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the composer, “I am that Mozart, and was, at 
the moment you so abruptly interrupted me, composing a new 
Requiem.” 

“Mozart! Mozart!" fairly screamed the officer, “ pray forgive me 
for my rudeness. Why did you not tell me before? Then I should 
not have been so rude. Mozart! pray forgive me.” 

“ With ali my heart,” answered the great Mozart, “I forgive you; 
but my Requiem is as yet unfinished, and I have no more room on 
this bench. What shall I do?” 

The officer hastily ran to the east end of the park, and picking 
up a newly painted bench, with a great deal of labor succeeded in 
placing it beside the one upon which was already written the first 
part of Mozart's Requiem. It required but a few more burs, and the 
work was completed. 

“Shall I send the benches to your house?’ said the officer, 
respectfully. 

“No,” said Mozart, pointing to his heart and then to his brow; 
“T have it closely locked up in both places, and can easily copy it 
when I get home. But I will again come to these gardens, and 
hope to meet you once more. Pray tell me your name.” 

“Geppert is my name,” said the officer, “and I shall await your 
coming with pleasure.” 

“] thank you,” replied Mozart; “and when the composition 
which I have scribbled upon your benches is ready, I will send you 
word, and trust you will come to hear it.” 

“Rest assured, dear Mozart, God permitting, I will surely be 
there,” said the officer. 

Two months had passed, and Geppert, having wandered daily to 
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find Mozart, was as often disappointed. “ Pshaw!” he said, “I have | 
been duped. It was not Mozart after all; undoubtedly some noto- | 
riety seeker.” 

Month after month passed. The leaves began to fall. Winter came, | 


and a deep snow covered the favorite walks of the park, except the 


one from Geppert’s dwelling to the “ Requiem Bench,” whither he | 
wandered daily, with the hope of meeting the illustrious com- | 
poser of the “ Zauberflote.” 

One day—it was on the afternoon of the 3d of December, Geppert 
was sitting again on his watching-post, waiting somewhat bopelessly | 
for the composer, when he beheld a priest, dressed in citizen's attire, | 
working his way through deep snow, and directing his steps to) 
where Geppert was sitting. 

“ My dear friend,” said the priest, when he drew near, “ will you | 
be kind enough to direct me to the house of the park-officer, Mr. | 
Geppert ?” 

“That is my name,” said the officer, at the same time removing 
his hat and bowing. 

“I am the Abbe Stadler,” said the other, “and my dear friend | 
Mozart requested me to inform you of his severe illness, and desires | 
that, according to your promise, you will come to see him and hear 
his Requiem.” | 

“ Accept my sincerest thanks, Reverend Father, and tell Mozart | 
that I will call on him to hear his, as you say, /ast composition, the | 
Requiem.” 

The following day, at 2 o'clock rv. m., Geppert appeared at the) 
bedside of the dying Mozart, and, with tears in his eyes, said : | 
“Here 1 am; have I not kept my word?” 

“Yes, you have,” replied Mozart; “ pray be seated. The Requiem | 
will be sung in a few moments.” 

The door leading to the dying composer's room was opened 
softly, and the Abbe Stadler, composer Suessmaier—the young | 
friend and pupil of Mozart—the violinist Hofer, Mozart's brother- | 
in law, and the bass-singer Gerl entered, each with sad and melan- | 
choly countenance. After greeting the sick man, Suessmaier seated 
himself at the piano; Abbe Stadler directed; Schack sang soprano; 
Hofer, tenor; Gerl, bass; and Mozart—yes, the dying Mozart—sang 
the alto. Geppert and Constantine—Mozart’s wife—were the au- 
dience to this the first peformance of this immortal composer's last 
composition, 

The Et lux pertetua luceat eis and the Dies itre were hardly finished, 
when Geppert, overcome by emotion, could not withhold his tears, 
and in haste left the room. Abbe Stadler dropped his baton ; the bal- 
ance of the singers ceased, and all knelt in prayer. The dying Mozart 
was fast passing away to the land where sorrows are unknown. He 
died on the afternoon of December 6th, and was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Marx. A heavy snow-storm set in, and the mourn- | 
ers did not stay until the grave was covered, except one, who, with 
tearful eyes, prayed “ Requiem eternum dona eis, Domine.” Then he| 
laid a newly made crown of roses on the composer's grave, and | 
sadly departed, weeping. It was the park-officer, Geppert.—T7rans- | 
lated from the German, for the Visitor, by J. T. Pengemann. 
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EGYPTIAN MUSIC. 


From Memnon to Mehemet Ali, all Egypt luxuriates in music. | 
In the Pasha’s palace, in the peasant’s hut, at the soldiers’ bivouac, 
on the sailors’ deck; in every circumstance of the Arab’s life, I 
have found it regarded as the chief source of his enjoyment. He 
is born, he is married, he dies, he is buried, to the sound of music. 
It cheers his labor, it heightens his festival, controls his passions, 
and soothes his miseries. It whiles away the monotonous hours of 
his weary travel, and the very camels seem to have an ear for 
music, quickening their pace along the desert, as weary soldiers 
when the band strikes up. The drivers chant alternately, or one 
of them sings a verse alone, to which the others reply in chorus. 
This has, sometimes, a very singular effect, as when the single voice 














sings a mournful measure, while the chorus answers cheerily ; 
thus contrasting the fate of the lonely wanderer with the social 
home. For instance, a driver will sing: 
Never more, uever more, 
When the journey 's o'er, 
Shall I see my loved ones fill the tent’s cool door. 
Then the chorus replies, in a quick measure: 
Hark ! hark! the home-song. 
See the glad throng 
Of our wives and our little ones bounding along 
And thus in the bleak desert the weary hours are enlivened by 
dramatizing the vicissitudes of fear and hope 
Songs of the Nile, and river melodiesand Arab poetry, by octaves 
have found their way to English harp and piano and perusal. 
Many of these are very pretty and some beautiful, but few bear any 
mark of coming farther from the East than Temple Bar. They are, 
in fact, too good to be true—an objection which can not be brought 
forward against the following, which we quote as illustrative of the 
singular manner in which these people blend love and religion, and 
express in the stanza their devotion to their Maker and their 


mistress. 
SERENADE, 
Come forth, bright girl, aod midnight skies 
Will think that morning’s gate uncloses ; 
The dazzled dew will think thine eyes 
Are suns, and vanish from the roses. 
Allah! how my beart-strings stir, 
Harp-like touched by thoughts of her. 
Holy prophet, blessed be thon ; 
Fairest maiden, hear my vow. 


The rich red wine seems mantling high 
Within thy cheeks so rosecate glowing, 
And beauty -drunkenoness through miue eyes 
Is all my fevered heart o'erflowing. 
Blessed Allah, send thy grace ; 
Blessed Allah, make my face 
White, before thy presence dread 
Wakes to life the slambering dead. 


i —— 
Tue drama in China has come into serious collision with the con- 
stituted authorities, as witness the following curious proclamation 


| which has been recently issued at Shanghai : 


““ Whereas, the literati of Shanghai, Chéng Kuei-yin and others, 
have petitioned, setting forth that on the foreign settlements the nu- 
merous theaters encourage dissipation, and lead to good people being 


| contaminated by contact with the bad ; and that in the case of the ac- 


tor, Yang Yélin, his examination has brought to light proofs of a life 
of immorality. They therefore pray that he be severely dealt with, 
and that a proclamation be issued, ordering all heads of families to 
control their female members and not allow them to enter the 
theaters. On receipt of this petitich, it becomes the duty of the 
police magistrate to request the Mixed Court magistrate to issue a 
prohibitory notice to the above effect; and be it hereby known to 


all people of this town that the heads of families are ordered to re- 


| strict their women and prohibit them from attending the theaters, 
|in order that the morality of the place be not injured. Let each 
| one tremblingly obey.” 


<< -— = 
——— > 


Tue Levant Herald states that M. Lifonti, a well-known local art- 
ist of Constantinople and manufacturer of stringed instruments, 





has just perfected a most ingenious piece of mechanism, which, 
applied internally to pianos, greatly assists the beginner and early 
student in the practice of that instrument. Several of the best 


| pianists of the city have tried the new invention, and warmly ap- 


prove its artistic simplicity and ingenuity, and its practical utility. 

It in no way alters the tone of the piano, but the practicer who 

uses an instrument to which it is applied acquires speedily a force 

and gradation of touch and facility of execution which it takes 

long and laborious pains to master under the old system. 
——_————~..-- ——>----_____- 

Tue Graphic gallery of idiots would be incomplete without a 
photograph of the classic editor of the London Athenaum. He 
wrote this: “ Permit me to suggest that an edition of Dickens 
Works should be brought out in classical English. The words 
used in the author's works are extremely disagreeable to read. | 
think that the language of the lower orders ought never to appear 
in print.” 
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THose who gape for fame ought to be 
disappointed, in order to teach them to 
have better motive for their conduct; and 
we generally see the justice of mankind 


will not suffer any one to praise himself, | 
| but the melodies of “ Alidor” are more 


and at the same time, to enjoy the praises 


of others. 
a 


Mopest companies of German opera 
artists like that which recently performed 
in this city, do far more real good in the 


cause of music than the faney-priced | unquestionable merit. 


troupes, whose visits are so uncertain and 


meteoric. They do not advertise like cir-| to hear the work, and its production with | 
|er, ‘Holy and grand and free is the gift of 


cus companies, but the quality of the per- 
formances is calculated to call forth intelli- 
gent audiences, who go more for music's 
sake than the vanity of ostentatious dis- 
play. Almost every person is able to go 
and hear one or more of the performances 
at the reasonable price of admission asked, 
and consequently such companies are real 
benefactors to musical people, in rendering 
the works of the different masters and 
making the public acquainted with the 
best operas in vogue. 
net 
Tue idea that a talent for music is sel- 
dom combined with a talent for anything 


else, or that a mind which inclines to any | 


particular art or study should be encour- 
aged to pursue its own course, to the ex- 
clusion of other pursuits, are mistaken no- 
tions. 

Did you ever noticea tree growing so near 
a high fence or wall that the sun only 
shone upon one side of it? If so, you 
must have observed how sparse were the 
fruits and branches upon the shady side, 
and what a lack of symmetry the plant 
presented. 

It is just so with the mind that has been 








| 


| 
| 





becomes ill-balanced, unshapely, uncom- 
panionable, often repulsive. People are 
apt to regard such a person as a sort of 
mental monstrosity; something as they 
would look upon a being arrived at the age | 
of manhood with the stature of childhood, | 
excepting the arms are those of a Hercules 

No matter what the particular calling or | 
profession a person intends to follow, the 


| wider his range of culture the greater and | 
| : . . 

more rapid will be his attainment to pro- | 
|the roar mingles the shouting voices; 


ficiency in that calling. 





Since the notice of Signor A. Janotta’s 
“ Alidor,” printed elsewhere, was put in 
type, we have been favored with an invita- 
tion to be present at the first rehearsal of | 
the work, and only regret that want of 
space will permit us to but briefly notice 
the Signor’s effort, as it appeared to us, | 
presented under the many disadvantages 
of an undress rehearsal. 

Signor Janotta proves himself an accom- | 
plished musician, with a pleasing flow of 
ideas, and we believe is possessed of the 
full power to win the mark for which he | 
aims. Of course, to say that he copies the | 
model molded by the masters of standard 
lighter operatic composition, is but fair; | 


than ordinarily original and very graceful. 
The character of the symphonic parts is 
fresh and decidedly modern, though by 
no means commonplace. As a whole, we 
gladly acknowledge that “Alidor” has 


There is considerable interest manifested 


affluent surroundings will doubtless have 
the effect of crowding the Opera House to | 
its utmost capacity. We shall take pleas- 
ure in reviewing “ Alidor” at length in a 
later number of the Visiror. 


_—-——_- & ~~ -—— 


“ PROMETHEUS.” 


As promised in the last Vistror, we here | 
undertake to give a description of Herder | 
and Liszt's gem of classic music, “ Prome- | 
theus,” such as may facilitate an under- | 
standing of its character and manner of | 
rendition. 

“ Prometheus” is originally a symphonic | 
poem for orchestra; one of the nine larger | 
compositions of which the Lisztian party 
of Weimar pride themselves, and is also 
one of those which have been received 
with the most enthusiasm. The music has | 
somewhat a tincture of Wagner's music of | 
the future in it, but at the same time bears | 
the individual characteristics of Liszt, be- 
ing emphatically a tone-painting of his | 
own idiosyncratic sentiment. 

In the following sketch of the eight | 
parts of “ Prometheus,” the ensemble is al- 
ways understood, and the reader is sup- 


| lower key. 
| Tritons follows, gradually swelling in power 
'and animation until joined by a chorus of 


| too much directed toward one pursuit. It posed to have become familiar with the 


tradition of the Grecian myth, as printed 
in a former number of the Visrror. 

First, then (No. 1, Allegro alla breve), let 
us in imagination be placed at the sea- 
coast, where we can hear the murmur and 
the roar of the wide waters, as they 


| charge the shore. Amidst the soft mur- 


murs of the sea’, Oceanides (nymphs of the 
ocean, the daughters of Oceanus) rise on 
the ridge of some rolling wave, to clamor 
“ Woe.” Wave after wave rolls on; with 


stormy and restless becomes the sea; and 
more vociferous the Oceanides to Prome- 
theus, until the storm abates, and only the 
gentle murmur is heard, occasionally in- 
termingled, fainter and fainter, by the 


| Oceanides. 


(No. 2. Allegro moderato.) Still other 
waves from the mighty deep appear, and 


| bring the Tritons (sea-divinities, part hu- 


man, part fish) to the surface; softly they 
breathe “ Freedom ;”" the sea becomes gently 


| rippled, but the voices of the Tritons rise 
| to a roar, shouting “ Equality and Freedom.” 
| Then they die away, and ara followed by 


the dashing of the waves, above the noise 
of which is heard the Tritons’ voices 
again—‘ Brotherly love!” The waters again 
subside into ripples, and female Tritons 
‘hail Prometheus,” gradually sinking un- 
til a single voice (soprano) chants sweetly 
“When to our waters the golden time shall 


| come,’ which another fairy repeats in a 


After this a mixed chorus of 


Oceanides, both choruses shouting togeth- 


Heaven,’ then gradually diminishing the 


intensity of sound until they chant softly, 
|“ Hail, Hail, Prometheus !" 


(No. 3. Allegro Agitato.) The Dryads 


| (nymphs of the Forest) now appear at the 


water's edge, chanting “Woe! Woe!” and 


| with agitated tragic pa'hos tell their com- 


plaints: ‘‘ Deserted stand God's sacred altars 
in the old Forest.” The chorus joins again, 
alternately louder and more animated, 
then dies away into silence. 

(No. 4. Quasi Allegretto.) The chorus of 
the Gleaners—beginning with the tenors, 
the sopranos and altos joining soon—all 
sing their praise, until the bassi fall ,in, 
and all in chorus describe their rural occu- 
pation. 

(No. 5. Allegro con Brio.) The male cho- 
rus of the Wine Dressers, increasing in 
loudness, sing the praises of Bacchus, un- 
til the shout becomes almost deafening 
with the words, “ Hail, Bacchus!” 

(No. 6. Allegro Moderato.) Chorus of the 
lower regions. The earth proclaims, in 
thunder tones, that in lower regions a war 
has begun, and voices cry from the dark- 
ened depths, “ distracted is the sacred sleep of 
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The thunder rolls on, and 


the dead,” ete. 
the voices rise more and more animated, 
until they vociferate, “The watchful hell- 
hound Cerberus.” Then “the shadows fly; 
Jorth to light rises Hercules, victorious !” 


(No. 7. Andante con Moto.) The thunder 
passes away. Soft, sweet music is heard 
proceeding from the invisibles. A quar- 
tette begins with the bassi, “ All human 
foresight wanders in the deepest night.’ The 
chorus joins in, alternately singing the 
praises of Themis—the Goddess of Jus- 
tice—and the movement closes with “ Ad/ 
pray to thee,” solo for four voices. 

(No. 8. Andante Solenne)) Solemn and pa- 
thetic begins the mixed chorus of the 
Muses; gradually swelling in power, chant- 
ing ‘‘ Praise to Prometheus,” and ending reso- 
lutely with “Jo mankind, Hail!” 

The vocal parts of “ Prometheus” do not 
contain many great technical difficulties, but 
the instrumental parts must not be consid- 
ered merely as an accompaniment, but an in- 
tegral and vital part of the whole. It 
forms the background and frame of the 
picture, and is needed to complete the 
poetical illusion. The vocal parts alone 
are nude, and without the symphonic parts 
the intended effects of the composer are 
lost. But when brought to a hearing by 
those who will render it in the spirit of the 
author, this gem of oratorical music will 
immediately gain the favor of the music- 
loving public. 

Liszt is a man of extensive culture, great 
refinement, and vivid imagination. He is 
still the King of living pianists, and we 
might perchance, by demonstrating our 
appreciation of his works, induce the great 
artist to visit this country, and electrify us 
with his wonderful Cyclopean harmonies, 
sparkling with his own Promethean fire 
His admirers have said, “ Hear Liszt, and 
die.” We say, rather, live and understand 
him. 


-_—-, 


A LESSON FROM LISZ. 


There is nothing, perhaps, more in- 
tensely disagreeable than affectation. Mure 
than that, it is often absolutely hateful. 
When we see a person of shallow brain, 
and destitute of true talent or genius, aping 
the eccentricities of some gifted individual 
in order to deceive and make people think 
that he is in reality a great man, the pre- 
tense simply excites our disgust. 

But singularities in a truly great artist 
are not only excusable, but often lend a 
peculiar charm, rendering him distin- 
guishable, giving him prominence and 
individuality. This is true only when such 
eccentricities spring up uncalled, un- 
known, and unseen by the individual him- 
self. 

This appears to be especially the case 
with the master musician Franz Liszt. His 
singular personale—his long slender hand, so 








unlike that of almost any other person, 
though not, it may be, of great beauty in 
itself considered, becomes almost so in con- 


sideration of its adaptation to evoke the 


| fitness solely on the ground of knowledge, 
so that there is danger of our fast becoming 
a people monstrous and deformed—all 


| brains and no heart. It is not our present 


marvelous tones which spring up from his | purpose to enter into a moral disquisition, 


touch. Past the prime of life, and yet full 
of activity, hundreds listen to him and try 
to catch his inspiration. 
though pupils throng his rooms, the great 
Liszt must not be regarded as an instructor 
in the commonly accepted meaning of the 
term. He bears the same relation to the 
teacher of music that the teacher of elocu- 
tion does to a pedagogue who simply in- 
structs children to read. 
expects his disciples to understand the 
language before they come to him; and in 
the same way Liszt expects his pupils to 


The elocutionist 


have acquired some skill as pianists before 
they present themselves to him. For his 
is a method too subtle to be explained, and, 
in fact, he does not attempt to give verbal 
explanations, or to teach by ordinary meth- 
ods. Those who may profit must listen to 
his marvelous playing, and catch, if possi- 
ble, the spirit which breathes through and 
animates everything that comes under the 
touch of his magical fingers. 
just what his style of playing is, is simply 
impossible. We must be content with 
saying that it is—the style of Liszt. 
be heard, understood, and appreciated, but 
never described. But whoever may watch 
with astonishment the rapidity of his per- 
formance, and the wonderful power of his 
execution, should bear in mind that, how- 
ever great was his native genius, industry 
and untiring perseverance came to its aid. 
Nothing in the form of musical studies 
was left untouched by him, and his amaz- 
ing proficiency was not the result of in- 
spiration or genius alone, but the labor of 
years. 


To describe 


lt may 


-s>2> 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A TEACHER. 








Very necessary requisites of those who 
are intrusted with the sacred duties of 
teaching music and the pianoforte, are a 
thorough knowledge of the art they pro- 
fess to teach, and the ability to adapt the 
lesson to the understanding of the pupil 
But these are not all. When we consider 
the action of mind upon mind, the subtle 
influence of character to mold and fashion 
another's character, it becomes plain that 
there is something deeper than mere 
knowledge of an art or science that should 
be regarded in the qualifications of a 
teacher. This is not onlyso in music. The 
teacher, no matter of what, who possesses 
a genial, kindly, and pure spirit, will, with- 
out any specified formula, infuse a lesson 
of goodness into the susceptible hearts of 
the young: it accompanies his teaching as 


| the warmth of the sun follows its light. 


There is a prevailing inclination among 
people to employ teachers, measuring their 


As a teacher, al- 


| 
lteacher who shall combine the desired 





|or to throw blame upon teachers who so 
| often justly complain that teaching is a 
drudgery, and toilsome, up-hill work. The 
| faithful deserves and 
| needs all encouragement and respect. But 


patient, teacher 


|in selecting a teacher, parents can not be 
| too careful. There are some who seem to 
|have imbibed too freely the doctrine of 
They look 
upon all children as little reprobates, in 


total depravity, or inborn sin. 


whom no good motive or propensity dwells. 
They regard the shy, silent child as sullen; 
the hesitating and nervous as obstinate; 
the diffident, as careless. 
will be invariably morose and harsh; the 


Such teachers 


only heart-string of the child which they 
will ever strive to touch, will be fear. The 
It often 
happens that all the noble emotions are 


noble impulses will not be moved 


crushed by such a system of instruction; 
and the very feelings which the teacher 





proposed to eradicate are absolutely in- 
| duced and brought into being, with other 
An example: 
| the diffident, but, may be, gifted scholar, 
seeing a classmate naturally bold, but of in- 


| evil qualities superadded. 


ferior ability, meeting with fewer rebukes 
than himself, finally becomes not only 
careless, but envious. 

The fact is, the harsh, morose teacher, 
let it be of music or of anything else, who, 
with an evil heart bimself, persists in judg- 
ing the motives of childhood and youth by 
his own, will either teach more than was 
expected or desirable, or will so enervate 
the soul’s best powers as to cripple them 
for life. Let him teach ever so well all the 
technicalities of his art, on the fear prin- 
ciple, to the sensitive or nervous child, and 
under the guise of teaching, in all proba- 
bility he will destroy self-confidence, one 
of the chief essentials for a pianist or 
singer, and thus render all his teaching 
worse than useless. 

While it is true that no one can teach 
what he does not know, still it should be 
borne in mind that there is a vast amount 
of knowledge rendered useless by evil dis- 
positions ; and a moderate amount of edu- 
cation, coupled with correct motives and 
amiability, is greatly to be preferred. He 
who has never learned to rule his own 
spirit, is presumptuous in undertaking to 
direct others. 


-- 


Thus it must readily be understood 
from the foregoing cursory remarks, and 





prog self-evident reasons, that the mat- 


ter of choosing from among the many a 


social qualifications, and a correct knowl- 
edge of the art, is of the greatest im- 
portance. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH IN CINCINNATI. 
SIGNoR JANoTTa’s “ALIDOR.” 

Signor Janotta, of this city, has pro- 
duced a new opera, which is said by those 
vweho have examined it--we have not been 
afforded that pleasure—to contain many 
original ideas, and, as a whole, to be aver 
creditable work. It is entitled “Alidor,” 


and the composer promises to present it | 


with full caste and carefully arranged de- 
tails some time this spring. Signor Janotta 
is the author of the “ Grand Peace March,” 
which was performed at the Jubilee Fes- 
tival at Boston, in 1872. This elaborate 
production was at the time pronounced 
disjointed and erude by critics, owing, 
we believe, more to the exceptional com- 
pany in which it was presented, than from 
any particular want of merit, being sand- 
wiched between one of Donizetti's overtures 
and Bilse’s “ March Militaire.” We think 
Signor Janotta’s genius runs more to vocal 
than martial music, however, and shall 
await the performance of “Alidor” with 
impatience, 
THE “ ORPHEUS ’’ CONCERT, 

The most brilliant musical result of the 
month, though one of the most unsatisfac 
tory financially that has been known this 
season, was created by the concert of the 
popular “Cincinnati Orpheus Society,” on 
the evening of March 7th. The pro- 
gramme for the occasion, which was in 
many respects a remarkable one, in- 
cluded the great work of Beethoven, op. 
123, the ‘“ Missa Solemnis.” In addi. 
tion to this, the second part was made 
up of Rubinstein’s cantata “ Morning,” 
for male voices, and a quartet and chorus 
from the opera of “The Bride from 
the Kynast,” by Littolff, sung by Madame 
Mueller, Miss Trost, and Messrs. Helme- 
camp and Schmidt. The entertainment 
concluded with the grand finale from Wag- 
ner's opera “Rienzi” We must not 
neglect to ment'on also the third number 
on the programme, which was a piano solo 
by Professor Carl Pallat, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and was magnificently per- 
formed. 

he concert was truly a musical feast, 
worthy of being partaken by the large and 
most critical audience assembled. The 
orchestral parts were admirably rendered, 
and, we reiterate, the whole affair was 
marked by unexampled brilliancy. 


NOTES. 
The overture and first act of Signor 
Janotta's new opera, “ Alidor,” will be ren- 
dered at Pike’s Opera House, on the even- 
ing of the 12th of this month. 
Tne last grand concert of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, for this season, will be given at 
Pike's early this month. 


Easter Service at the Cathedral was of 


more than ordinary interest, and the music 
of that day was a decided treat to those 
who were so fortunate as to be present. 
The concerted parts in the “ Kyrie” were 


wellrendered, and the “Gratias agamus”’ of 


the Gloria was especially noticeable for the 
finished performance of Miss Sophie Eckert, 
who possesses one of the most melodious 
alto voices in ourcity. The soprano solo 
by Mrs. B. Smith was equally fine. Mrs. 
Smith's voice is especialiy adapted to sa- 
cred music. The Cathedral choir may 
boast of considerable talent. 


~~ 


Mr. Herman Gerowp, the skillful organist 
of St. Xavier's Church, issued neat circulars 
of invitation to the interesting service of 
his church on Easter Sunday, on which occa- 


sion an original mass, in C minor, the work | 


of Mr. Gerold, was produced with effective 
|chorus and orchestra. The work is one of 
| more than common importance, and does 
| 
| 


honor to its composer. 


Tue Harmonic Sociery will give us the 
results of its winter work and rehearsals 
onthe 26th, 27th, and 28th of this month. 


notice elsewhere), and the oratorio of 
Elijah are among the attractions promised 
for the festival. The members of the 
“Harmonic” have been very diligent and 
thorough with their rehearsals and prac- 
tice, and the progress of the society gives 


upon the programme will be thoroughly 
enjoyable, and more than ordinarily artistic, 
even for the “ Harmonics.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 





MILWAUEEE, WIS. 


’ 


I have received Liszt's “ Prometheus *' and commenced 
to examine ; am very mach pleased with it, and mast 
compliment the publishers and interpreter for intro- 
ducing such a work of genius to the American public. 
It is areal gem of classic masic Which must seon be- 
long to the repertory of all masicaland choral societies 
who aspire to a higher taste and culture of “ tone pic 
tures,”’ by rendering such works with expression and 
musical sentiment. 

Milwaukew's opera-lovers have once more been feasted 
with good representations of the master-works, during 
A German opera company [the same 
Ro}inson’s Opera-house two 


the past month. 
that performed here at 
weeks, commencing April 12th.—Ep. Visrror] of modest 
pretensions, but all artists of considerable talent and 
stage routine, commenced a season of standard operatic 
performances on the 5th. The company consists of two 
sopranos, one contralto, one tenor, one baritone, one 
basso of enormous power, and well-trained choristers 
and excellent orchestra, be-ides a well-selected wardrobe 
for their large repertory. The whole company ap; car 
to be at home in all of the operas they have on their re- 
pertory, and they have many and good ones. The power- 
ful acting and sonorous ba-s Voice of Mr. Tranosch, as 
** Orovist,”’ chief of the Druids, in Norma, attracted con 

siderable notice, and all of the papers spoke highly of 
the week's performances. L. G. J, 
o—_—_-o 


TOLEDO, 0. 


The organ concert of the Westminster Church choir, 
ssisted by Mr. Rohner, has been the only musical en- 
t rtainment worthy of note that has taken place here 
f r some time. 
The following programme was fine'y rendered, and 
highly appreciated by a large and attentive audience : 
PART I. 
Overture Massanillo (organ)—W. 
Magnity the Lord—Ohoir............ccc.ccceeees «Haydn, 
When the pale Moon (alto solo)........ +oeeGabriel, 
Miss M. E. Pomeroy. 
Overture Semiramidi (organ)—Mr. Rohner 
Augnus Dei—Twelfth Mass (Choir).......... 


Hewitt..........Auber, 


Rossini. 
soeseee, Mozart. 


PART II. 





Selections from Battisti (a). 
Overtare—Li Tarco in Ltalia (+)—(organ)........... Rossini. 
W. Hewitt. 
By a Brook—Soprano solo (with violoncello) 
Miss L. Osborn and Mr. ©, 0, Doolittle. 
Tarry with me—Alto and bass duct................ Thomas. 
Mr, and Miss Pomeroy. 
Overture—Poet and Peasant (organ).......... esecceee Suppe. 
Mr. Rohner. 
Not unto Us—Third Mass—(Choir)........0....sseeeeHaydn, 
The Carman family, of Norwalk, gave a sociai concert 
at the East Side Baptist Church, on the evening of 
April 3d. SYNTAX. 


Proch. 





Selections from, if not the complete work, | 
Prometheus (of which we give an extended | 


reason for musical Cincinnati to expect | 
that the rendition of the difficult pieces | 





Tue editor of Brainard’s Musical World, in a capital 
article on the actual need of more rational pleasures by 
the American people, says that be understands that the 
Mardi-gras Festival, which has heretofore been cele- 
brated in New Orleans, is to be introduced in Cincin- 
We trust and bel’ ve that Mr. Merz has been 
misinformed. We agree, and have so remarked before 
now, that rational pleasure and a system of mirth-pro- 
voking pastime would be a relief and decidedly bene- 
ficial to the people ; but that the disgusting scenes of the 
Mardi- gras, as detailed by the press and visitors in New 
Orleans during the last carnival, should be enacted here 
—forbid! The style of carnival suited to the intelligent 
people of musical Cincionati, is that which was so 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by our friend of 
the World during the first part of May, 1873, a second 
and improved (if possible) edition of which we are to 


nati. 


expect in 1875. 

Axoruer youthfal musical prodigy. This time it is 
Dayton’s turn to possess the wonder, and the name is 
Rose Mansfield Eversole. The young miss is only about 
three weers of age, and can ‘* throw off marches, sonefas, 
waltzes and polkas forthe piano as readily as a profes- 
sor, and that too of her own composition, without pre- 
vious study.’ So says anexchange. That iswrather an 
indigestible story, but we are ready to believe that the 
youthful wonder can do it all ‘‘as readily as" 
nay, many—“ professors.” Youthfal musical prodigies 
are plentiful now a-days, but how we do wish more of 
them would mature. 

Me. Cuas. Baanarp, of the Vor Hemana, is not one 
of those green-eyed editors who are so blinded with 
vanity or prejudice that they can discover nothing to 
commend onside of their own journals. With the lib- 
erality of a courteous gent] man, he thus speaks of the 
Musica Visitor: 

“ Ttake the opportunity to say how much Iam pleasod 
with it as a musical journal. The articles seem sensible, 
aud to the point, and there is a refreshing absence of 
mere local gossip and ‘ funnyment,’ that, to the non- 
resident reader, is generally so depressiog and melan- 
choly.”” 

Da. KR. Tourser, of Boston, announces a Normal 
Music School at the sea-side, during the summer vaca- 
tion, offering the instructions of the acknowledged 
masters at merely nominal rates, with superior col- 
lateral alvantages, and under the most favorable hy- 
gienic conditions. The Doctor's well-kuowa ability in 
musical enterprise: and the emivent names of his asso- 
ciates can not fail to secure for the school an overwhelm- 


sone— 


ing patronage. 

We intended to publish this month an interesting 
article on the musical schools of Cincinnati, but owing 
to the great press of other matter, we reluctantly with- 
hold it until oar next issue, 





MAGAZINE MISCELLANY, 


Scarisner’s Montuty.—This well-known periodical is 
invaluable in a femily. It costs but three dollars a 
year. Itis copiously illustrated in the finest style, giv- 
ing lively ideas of scenes selected from ‘he world's wide 
range. Now is particularly a good time to subscribe, be- 
cause of the interesting and profusely illustrated article 
on * The Great South,’ nowappearing. Scribner's is con- 
ducted by Dr. J. G@. Holland. Scribner & Co., publishers, 
N.Y. 

Tue Avtantic Montuty.—We do not know where 
else the same amount of really valuable and interesting 
reading could be had for the price of this magazine of 
elegant literature, Itcontains no picta:es, bat employs 
the services of ablest contributors, and is noted for the 
ability of its management aud the value of its contents. 
H. 0. Honghton & Co., publishers, Boston. 


Tue Gataxy.—This exceedingly able magazine we also 
commend to the attention of those unacquainted with 
it. It contains an admirable table of contents, and 
goes far to cultivate a taste for elegant literature. 
Shelden & Co., publishers, N. Y. 














—The poet Longfellow intends spending the summer 
| in Canada. 

| —The price for board at the Grand Union Hotel, Sara- 
toga, this season, is $3 a day. 

—A Detroit paper, noting the fact that a man fell down 
dead while combing his hair, says: ‘‘ And yet there are 
people who will persist in that dangerous habit.” 

—The Philadelphia Centennial Exposition is now 
—- “ ’ . | called the “* Continual Exhibition,’ 
to the continual hub-bub constantly going on about it. 
is the name of Lecocq’s new | 





alluding, of course, 


—* Gi i.Qi ” 
Mveiiel- Siesta —Several articles on Horace Greeley are said to be 
pera. , r 

7 forthcoming in the autumn magazines, each author 
— Who wrote “Divorce?” is what the play wrights want claiming to have known the great journalist better than 


to know. 





| any living man. 


| 
| , . ‘ 
—“*©. 0. D.” is the custom adopted by the p pular —During a recent freshet in Connecticut, an editor 
lecturers. telegraphed another at the scene of action, “Send me 
| full particulars of the flood.”” The answer came, “* You 


—All of the Boston theaters commence their perform- | 
ances at 7:45. 


will find them in Genesis.’ 


| 

—A lady having accidentally broken her smelling bot- 
—*La Fille du Madame Angot”™ is reported to have tle, her husband, who was very petulant, said to her: 

| 

| 


already netted the composer $40,000, **| declare, my dear, everything that belongs to you is 


—A new operetta, by Johann Strauss, entitled “ Doc- | ™e oF less broken.” “ True,” replied the fair one, 


tor Fledermans,” is in preparation at Vienna. “ for even you are « little cracked.” 
—The scientists of San Francisco were much excited 


—A new Flemish opera, by J. Merten, named . 
lately over the appearance of a peculiar looking star, 


** Thekla,”’ has been produced with success at Antwerp. . 4 
which bobbed around in the firmament in a very ec- 


—Geneva, Switzerland, proposes to hold an Inter- | centric manner. The mystery is solved now. It was a 
national Exposition next year, thus forestalling the | boy flying a kite with a red lantern aitached. 
Philadelphia affair of ** '76."" i 


—La Jollie Parfumeuse, an English adaptation of this 

—The greatest bell in the world has just been finished | work of Offenbach's, is announced fur immediate pro 
for the Cologne Cathedral. It weighs 60,000 pounds, is | duction on a scale of grat splendor at the London Al- 
eighteen feet high, and fourteen feet wide. hambra, so justly renowned for the gorgeous complete- 


. ness of its ensembles and transformation scenes 
—Mr. H. R. Palmer, of Chicago; Mr. L. 0. Emerson, 


of Boston, and other noted teachers, hold a four weeks’ 
Mau-ical Institute at Dunkirk, N. Y., beginning July 
19th. 


—A piano purchaser was lately warned, by a rival in 
the business, not to go to Weber's to buy, “ for,” said 
he, “if Weber gets hold of you, you can't help baying 


- Of course she went straight to Weber's, and a polite lit- 
—A curious novelty has been introduced at Parisian 


dinner-tables. It is to have on the back of the menu 
a short biographical notice of the persons who compose 
the company. 


tle man, with his coat off, waited upon her. After she 
had selected and paid f r her piano, she asked if Mr 
Weber was in. “I'm Mr. Weber,” was the reply. 
“You? Well, upon honor!" Then the whole story 
—Cuurcn’s Musicat Visitor, published monthly by 
Jvhn Charech & Co., of this city, has the right to pinme 
itself on being the paper for musical circles. With re- , r 

, . ~The Triennial Festival of the Boston Handel and 

gard to the news and literature of the musical world, it : : : 
| Haydn Society will take place May Sth to 0th. The 


has improved as much as in its typography .— Christian 
Standard | society, six hundred voices, such as no other society in 
o @ . . 

/ 


came out, and a gene: al laugh went round. —Orpheonist, 
N.Y. 


the country can boast, will have the assistance of the 

—Ole Ball was once seeing the sights at Donnybrook | Theodore Thomas or hestra, augmented for the occasion 
Fair, when he was attracted by the sound of a very loud | by some of the best resident musicians. The soloists for 
violin in a tent. He entered and said to the player: | the festival wif? be Miss Edith Wynne, Mre. J. H. West, 
** My good friend, do you play by note ?"" “The deuce a | Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Adelaide Phillippe, Miss \. 1 
note, sur.” “Do you play by ear, then?” “ Niver an | Cary, Messrs. Nelson Varley, Geo. L. Osgood W. J. 
ear, yer honor.”’ “How do you play, then?” “ Be | Winch, M. W. Whitney, J. F. Radolphsen, and J. F 


” 


main strength, be jabers. Winch. 





—Jobn Uhurch & Co., of Cincinnati, have illustrated —Mr. Jarrett, whilom business agent of Pauline Lucca, 
Western enterprise ina most unexpected way, by pub- 
lishing a copyright edition of Liszt's cantata of “* Pro- 


has issned a long pronunciamento, giving the entire 
history of the Havana opera fiasco. It is fall of the 
metheus "—the vocal score, with English and German | most damagingstatements as far—she and her Baron No. 
words, and piano-forte accompaniment. The transia- 2 are showing them ap, ax would be frauds such as any 
tion is by Mrs. M. L. N., of Cincinnati, the work never | merchant would blush to think of. [t details her va- 
having appeared before, we believe, in an English dress. | rious attempts to escape with her noble (?) Baron from 
Type and paper are both excellent, and the appearance | Havana in disguise—first by one vessel, then by another 


of the book is decidedly attractive.—N. Y. Tribune. —in order to leave the unfortunate fiddlers and chorus 


—** The Rose of Navarre,” a new English opera com- 
posed by Mr. Reginald Churchill, is on the eve of pro- 
duction .in London, of the merits of which those who 
have been privileged to hear the rehearsals »+peak in 
glowing terms. Miss Kellogg's London agents |.ad bet- 
ter be on the qui vive to secure an early copy of the 
work, as an addition to her new opera repertoire, 
should it prove, as is anticipated, a success. 


in their pockets to do it with, and their board-bills un- 
paid, and that after Di Murska bad paid her share 

her being arrested, and at last forced by the ju:ige to 
give a draft on New York—her suberqnent refusal to 





indorse it until again forced—aal much other concern 
ing the whole affair, atterly di«graceful to the m«nage- 


rial triumvirate, sapported by telegrams and other doc- 
umentary evidence, by which it would appear the ill- 

—The French papers, and critics, and actors, and | omened season commenced with a row, which gradually 
managers are in ecstacies of admiration and of grief | culminated fn a general fight all round. It will be re- 
relative to Deselee, yet in her life she had a hard time 


membered that we, some two or three weeks since, cav 

of it. It is said that her earnings were so inconsiderable | q pretty detailed history of this disgraceful affair, but 
that she nearly always had to suffer from privation, and | Mr. Jarrett has added largely to the history. It is but 
to live @ life of great economy, being obliged to walk | fair, however, to Madame Lucca to say, that her solici- 
home from th» Gymnase at one o'clock at night, to save | tors have issued a card branding the statement as a tis- 
three france for a cab. Sentiment in the bosom has | sue of falsehoods. We therefore wait developments be- 
seldom any connection with hard cash in the pocket. | fore commenting further. The fact nevertheless re- 
M. Dumas will shortly publish the correspondence of | mains, that Die Kleine Pauline and Baron No. 3 did at- 
Mile. Desclee, together With a memoir of the distin- | tempt to escape on the sly. Why? It's *‘a very pretty 
guished actress. quarrel’ all rownd as it stands. 











singers to get home as best they could, without a cent | 
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Gustave Dore is also a violinist. 
Herve is writing a new opera-bouffe. 
—Franz Liszt will not receive pay-pupils 
—Alexander Dumas, the dramatist, is reported very 
ill 
Alterman, a young Rassian violinist, is playing with 
success at Paris 
Miss Cary wishes she had been born a soprano in- 
stead of a contralto 
—The New York papers are severe on Lotta. Say she 
is not worthy of criticism 
| Signor Arditi is, according to the Italian papers, to 
assume the direction of the theater at Regg 
—Mile. Valleria has appeared at Drury Lane, Lon- 


| don, Italian Opera, under Mapleson, as Lucia 


~Mr. Toole, the English comedian, will begin an en- 


gagement at Wallack’s Theater, N. ¥., on August I7th 


Dr. Hans von Bulow, the brilliant rival of Rubin- 
stein, has decided to postpone his visit to America antil 


neXt seasou 


Lecocq, the rival of Offenbach as an opera-bouffe 
mp ser, isabo. t to produce a new work, entitled ** Don 
Juan XIV 


It is anid that the only bad feature about Li«zt, the 
composer, is his large cars They enable him to Liszt, 


any how.— Boston Post 


—Mrs. H. B. Stowe will not be-stow any more of the 
productions of her fertile pen upon the public for several 


years to come, so report says, 


Miss Jennie Sallivan, formerly the soprano of the 
Cathedral in this city, has won fame, reputation, and 


pecuniary emoluments upon a large scale in New York 


Miss Cary has at last been interviewed. She made 
her first concert sucerss ander Ferdinand Strakosch, at 
Cope: hagen, in 1868 She is disgusted with ber part in 


** Lohengrin 


Miss Laura Woolwine, Miss Josie Jones, and Miss 
Anna Hill, all of our city, are again fellow-students in 
Milan, after the triumphs of the season at Vigevane and 


elsewhere, completing their musical education 


Mis« Julia Rive, our promising Cincinnati pianiste, 
will be the worthy recipient of a grand complimentary 


concert,te come off on the 30:h of April. A fine programme 


| will be offered, and the people of Cincinnati will doubt- 


1°58 show au appreciative recoguition of the young lady's 


talents and powers. 


Mr. W. H. Bishop, one of the propr rs the 
Milwaukee Jourval o yumeroe, the best edit paper in 
the State of Wisconsin, started on the i fura tour 
through Great Britain, Germany, nd Frau rh 
Journal will be a valuable paper to scissor-editors during 


Mr. Bishop's absence 


—Carl Bergmann, the condactor of the New Y« rk Phil- 


harmonic So y, will take the place of Theodors 
Thomas as couductor during the summer seasou at tl 

Central Park Garden, aud alsev assi-t him io * luture 
cuncerts, as Mr. Thomas w.shes to rest from his arduous 


labors of the past few seasons. 


—Miss Wallis, while playing Juliet recently at th 
Prince of Wales Theater, Birmingham, fll from her 
balcony about nine feet as she retired behind the scenes 
Her mother, by chance canght her, and saved damages 
lt was during the lingering look at Romeo on retiring, 


and she did not observe where she stepped 


— Wagner has informed his friends and admirers that 
he must, once and for all, refuse the requests with which 
he is so frequently beset, to allow concert performances 
of detached pieces of the score of the “ Walkyr. He 
declines to prejudice, by anticipation, the representation 
of this work, prepared (he says) with such enduring pu- 


tience on his part 
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MAY BULLETIN 
or 


NBWwW MUSIC 
Published by John Church & Co., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital letver.) 


VOCAL. 


When Mary was a Lassie. 
EED...cccccrcsceccscesssovcccscrsoncs sence -eneee roosee ceogecses Christy. 3 


** The maple trees were tinged with red, 

The birch was golden yellow, 

And high above the orchard wall 
Hung apples rich and mellow; 

And tuat’s the wavy—through yonder lane 
That looks so still and grassy— 

The way I took one summer eve, 
When Mary was a lassie." 


Take a Shine. 
Drcoccceqnnesnce sorussccececsoce wes ...Sarchet, 30 
A little b ot-black’s song. x aes piece oie amateur 


concerts and school-exhibitions. Easy and very taking. 


While the Gas is Burning. 


Another jovial song of the ** Champagne Charley" 


order. It is sung with success by Barney Reynolds. 


Lauda Sion and Tantum Ergo. 
BP .. nccsesocccccsceccccccscesencncecesossoscncesees ens sovcvones Wernig. 30 
This is one of the popular church pieces by Joseph 
Schwartz, from collection and arrangement of J. R. 
Wernig. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Secret Love, (Stille Liebe.) 
DB... .cvsececcvace sevece soesecoscvecevees sescemescwse comm ange, &© 
One of the most popular of Gustave Lange's produc- 


tions, Ot moderate difficulty. 


Biackbird Potka. 


Very easy and quite pretty. 
Phi Delta Theta March. 
B ...cvcccocee cones + osmne oe sues ecco snccsen soseeqaceppncnotneine Yells. 40 


Dedicated to the Indiana Epsilon Chapter of Hanover. 


Ben Bolt. 
DD vavercavessnntncnseccedventsenser ciasivcssockscaictinehs tented Smith, 50 
A new setof variations on this favorite old melody, by 

one of the pupils of Nofre Dame. 


Ripples on the Lake. 
DB .ncrccccsssreee soces soccsercecseressesees oveees cess ennese ove Smith. 75 


VOCAL. 


The Faithful Engineer, Dk.....000..c00000.Bliss. 75 
This fine descriptive song must head our list this 
month. Exceedingly original, quaint, and conspicuous 
for its finished workmanship, it is a song that will add 
to its composer's fame. A finer song for baritone or 
tenor concert use can not be found in our whole cata- 
logue. Title-page beautifully illustrated. 


My Peartin Tinted Shell. Bb......00.cc0000.Orr, 30 
An interesting little parlor song. Easy music and 
good words. 


= 


Works ANd Pray. Bb....cccce.cccccessssseeeseeseeeee Bliss, 3€ 

The Temperance Women’s Watchwuord. A timely song 
and chorus, which has a good swing of melody, and runs 
on well from the first note to the last. There can be no 
danger in foretelling au early popularity. 


Go Work upona Farm. Bb.. ssorseeeeeesDelos, 35 
A song of to-day. It is as fresh, ‘genes, and en- 
liveuing as its subject. 
**O, why should men in cities pine, 
Or idly stay in town? 
Why loaf about and crossly whine, 
That ‘ things are upside down?’ 
Can this bring bread to wife and child, 
And make the future bright? 
Can this cold weather turn to mild, 
Or furnish heat and light?"’ 


David and Goléathe, © .....ccccccccoveeereeceessenes Bliss, 40 
This is a fine duet, for bass and tenor. Dramatic in 

character. It is well adapted to concerts and ‘* Old 

Folks *’ entertainments. 

Little Hans. Di ...cccceee covcceceeeeeceeeees Curschmann, 50 
Song with German and English words. Another good 

concert song. 

Come Again, Bright Spring. Eb.........Miller. 30 
As fresh as it is beantifal. The words are good, with 

a sweet melody as interesting as it is novel. 


Maudie Dear. F occ. cccceee Macy, 3% 
One of those simple, unaffec ted ‘Little 6 songs which will 





please all alike. For who does not like fresh melody, 
true expression, and chaste harmony. 


Violets... -.Root (F. W.). 35 

A song ‘for ‘all, prema ‘one seasons. A true musical 
poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, and a mel- 
ody that haunts the mind when once heard. Not par- 
ticularly easy to sing well, 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Barcarolle, (Sicilian Vespers.)..........0.....Mayo. 35 

Admirably adapted for teaching or parlor playing. 
Within the reach of any player of a moderate ability, 
and elegantly arranged. 


“ My Gal” Schottische. Dk...............Bodecker. 25 


“ My gal, my gal, I 'm going for to see, 
For IL ‘ve nothing better for to do." 


A lively little piece, arranged from the popular min- 
stre! song by Bray. 
La Serena Polka Mazurka. Eb... .........Fusco, 30 
Very attractive and quite easily arranged. 
Noapolitaan Walls. ©.....ccscserccrecsessereseesees Fusco. 3 
Another charming little composition by Signor 
Fusco. They are both well worthy of the attention of 
young players. 
Celestial March.. e cenccsets yous F. Goal, 40 
One of the most delightful et late ‘publications. The 
title-page is beautifully and appropriately illustrated. 


TEMPERAN-E SONGS. 


Work and Pray; or, The Temperance Women’s 
Watch-word. 


Song and ChOTUs..........ccccecccceeeeereeceeeseseececees Bling, 30 


Bring me the Bowl. 
Duet for Soprano and Bass........ ...... 


coveeeDBlign, = 4 


Down in the Silent Grave. 
Song and Chorus. Illastrated title-page....Long. 50 


The Temperance Leaflet. 
A pamphlet containing upward of fifty of the best 
and most popular temperance songs sung by the cru- 


* Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot?” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘'3 OLDE FOLKES' 
CONCERT TUNES.” 


A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 


Gems of the Music of Olden Times, 


FROM 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE GROWING ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOR OF 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS 


Necessitate the preparation of such a 
work as is here presented to supply the 
demand for old and popular music for 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concert Tunes” 


Contains more than tunes and pieces adapted to 
likes of the majority in all sections of the land, and is 
furnished at the price of any one of its songs in ordinary 
sheet-music form. 

The Secular Department is interesting and complete. 
The Nati nal Anthems, written in the happy vein of 
our patriotic forefathers, are well represented and will 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of stirring, genuine 
mesic. 


“Zoe Olde Folkes” 


Is A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. 


Price, single cepies, post-paid, 40 cts. 
$3.60 per doz, 
Published by 
JOUN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati 0, 








GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY-SCHODLS. 
BY 0. BUIGKMAN AND E,  WHITTEMORE 


“In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and sys- 
tematie.”— Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of Chicago in 
musical progress is dae to the graded sy~tem of Messrs. 
Blackman aud Whittemore, embodied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and the 
music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the high or 
normal school, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the Primary Department. In the Chicago Schools it 
carries the pupil through the lower four grades, occupy- 
ing abont three years of time. 

No. 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Interme- 
diate and District Schools, whether graded or not. Also 
well adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3, being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries, 

No. 4 is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parts are com- 
bined. A useful chorus-book, containing selections from 
the masters, and many pieces suitable for closing exer- 
cises, concerts, etc, 





PRICES. 
PER DOZ. 
Graded Singers, No. 1....... snestua & $2 40 
4 80 
“ “ 7 20 
“ “- Q oo 





Specimen copy mailed, upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 








A fine composition for teaching or concert purposes. 


saders. Price 10 cents single, 75 cents per dozen. 


Oincinnati, O. 


















THE STRANG: 





y SLORY. 


“Most wonderful stories of wonderful places 
The stranger told us that night, 
And we saw in the fire the queerest faces 
That ever were brought to light.” 
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TONE-PICTURE FOR THE PIANO. 


SSR 


By G. D. WILSON. Op. &6. 
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Crescendo. 
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BRING ME THE BOWL. 


DUET~-SOPRANO AND BASE. 


e 


Words, PAULINA. Music, P. P. BLISS. 




















Bring it— my hand shall be stead- y once more; Rest shall re-turn to my heart as of yore. 
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1. Bring me _ the bowl, for my brain hath grown wild; On - ly this’ so - lace re- main -eth, my child. 
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Let me drink deep - ly—the spell will not last, Shad -ing the fu - ture, the pres- ent, the past; 


Dreams shall con-vert to a rose ev- ry thorn, Dream-ing this night, it shall seem to be morn. 
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Yet, while its po - ten-cy steep - eth the soul, I shall find qui - e - tude—bring me the bowl. 


Then, O_ Re - morse, though thy bil - lows may roll, Le - the’s are might -i - er— bring me the bowl. 
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Nay, nay, my fa-ther, oh, pause and be-ware; This is no s0-lace, but pov - er-ty’s snare. 
Fa - ther, dear fa-*'er, in mer - cy yet stay, Heav-en_ is point-ing the nar-row-er way; 
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What tho’ the past and the 


She who sank down 
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ture thy spir-it hath quailed. 


-gel - hood watcheth _ be - side. 
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Meet not its wrath with new stain on thy soul, List to thine on- ly one— flee from the bowl. 
Ere o’er thine head shall the death wa - ters roll, Hear her voice plead in mine— flee from the bowl. 
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Aye! I remember that sunni-est brow, Dust of the sepulcher covers it now. 









Why did I leave her for woe and for 






















































































wine? Why do her accents so lingerin thine? Wouldst thou yet save 
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Then and for - ev - er, a- way with the bowl! Then and for - ev 
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DAUGHTER. 
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Then and for- ev - er, a - way with the bowl, Then and for-ev - er, a - way with the bowl; 


FATHER. 
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Then and for - ev - er, a - way with the bowl, for-ev -er, a- way with the bowl; A- 
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By Karl Reden. 
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anteces the success of his 


No Matter what Book you are using, every Superintendent and Teacher should examine this Book for the New 


Sones or Xove, 


oi, 


FOR SABBAT H-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 








The pages below are from this last work of H, R. Palmer, the popularity of whose previous works guar - 


and Good Ideas it Contains. 


“SONGS OF LOVE.” 





130 OH CARRY ME TO MY MOTHER'S HOME. 
$. With Sezling. fA j& Soe rance Song.) H. R. Pacmer. 
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I. The day was gone, and the ni; okt ae And ‘the how! ing weds went by...... And the blinding sleet fell 
2.'T was a youth who had left his mount-ain home ; He had wandered far and long... He had drained the gob-let’s 
M4 “T have left the halls of the tempter’s pow'r,And the rev - el wild and high.... They cared not in their 
“ Like the wea-ry bird that hath wandered long, I would seek my mountain nest.... And lay my ach- ing 
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thick and fast, Froma stern and storm-y = sky-_- When a mourn-ful wail,thro’ the rush-ing gale, Was 

















fie - ry tide, At the fes - tal, mid-night throng.... Buta dream of home came o’er his heart As he 
reck - less mirth, If I wandered a-lone to die....... Doth the fire still burn = the household hearth, Doth the 
head once more On my gen - tle moth-er's breast_... Qnce more would I seek the househol« lhearth, Once 
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heard at a cot-tage door “Ohea car-ry me La oot Sea { wh car-ry me back To my moth-er’s home once more” - - - - 
crept to the cot -tage door.... “Ohcar-ry me back,” etc. 
elm tree still shade its door....Ohcar-ry me back,” etc. 
__more would I enter its door ... Ohcar-ry me back,” etc. 
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Listen to that mournful ric floats to yonder cottage door : **Oh give me back my hapay childhood,Oh take me to my home once more.”* 
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I. Je- sus bids us shine With a clear pure light, Like a Mt-tle can -dle, Burn-ing in the night 
2. Je - sus bids us shine, First of all for him, Well he sees and knows it, If yourlight is dim, 
3. Je - ™ _ us shine, Then for all a-round, Ma-ny kinds of dark-ness, In the world are found, 
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4 the world is dark - ness, So we must shine, You in yonr lit-tle « ner, Ard |] n mine 
He looksdown fromheav - en, “To see us shine, You in yoor lit-tle cor-ner, And 1 in mine. 
Sin, and want,and sor - row, So we must shine, You in your lit-tle cor-ner, And I in mine. 
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Single Specimen Copies, post-paid, 30 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 
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24 CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. : 








BETTER THAN EVER! 





CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


The Leading Musical Journal 
OF THE WEST! 


The best Articles ! 
The best Editorials ! ! 
The best Music! ! ! 


IN SHORT, 


The most Reliabie Musical Authority in the West. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy containing Premiums, 
and 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 
And secure one of the 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Which are being presented to 
Every new Subscriber. 


Subscription, including Premium, only $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


GEORGE WOODS & C0.'S 
ORGANS. 





These remarkable instruments have created much 
interest in America and Europe ly 
reason of their 


Beautiful Musical Effects, 
Elegant Designs, and 
Elaborate Finish. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, which 
will never require tuning. All interested in music 
should know of this important improvement. 


ADDRESS 


Geo. Woods & Co. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


WAREKROOMS: 


66 and 68 Adams St. 33 King William St. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG 


Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


(874 PRESBY:ERIAN WEEKLY. 157) 


$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 

The WEEKLY is sound, spirited, and progressive, Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It is fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors, Its cheapness makes it the paper for the 
hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 

“ Parables of Our Lord,” 

the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
« choice between two handsome 

PREMIUM CHROMOS, 
the ‘‘ Cross and Flowers,’ or *‘ Fruit Piece.”” Send for 
specimen copies. Address 

JOUN B, KURTZ, Publisher, 

731 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MAUCK’S HERALD 


Is a Larner eight-page Weexiy of Miscettangovus Lirt- 
gRatTURe. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every departn.ent of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount und great variety 
of popular and valuable rading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper. Esc) NUMBER 18 COMPLETE. 
Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 
Parr of Praneo’s (CHROMOS mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. 
50 cents for three months, or 65 cents with a Prano 
CHROMO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. Single numbers 
6 cents, or a copy and two chromos fur 25 cents. Value 
nd satisfaction guaranteed. Fora business that pays take 
ap agency. Address L. W. MAU(K, Cheshire, 0 


‘TO MUSICAL § SOCIETIES 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


Collection of Standard 


CHORUSES, TRIOS, 


QUARTETTES, ete. 


With Accompaniment for 


PIANO OR ORGAN, 


ee PRICE. 
Morning Prayer ............000cese0s Mendelasobn. 





















BX DO iiicice cc icccipettcocccnstetes tetetaataia Sterling. 10 
Hail, Smiling Morn...... 8 
Mark the Merry Elves.. 


{ P 
2. “lL Awake, olian Lyre....... Danby. © 
3. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre.. Bishop. 15 

See our Oars with Feathered.. evenson 
4. | Lordly Gallante..........000000 ailcotr.. 10 
The Waits.. .. Savile 


5. Thousands when in Union 
6. Sweet Peace Descending... ened 
7. § Morninig UR ctecinepiittin ads «++» Mozart. 
1 Calm is the Glassy Ocean.. ..-. Mozart. 

{ Venetian Boatman’s Song... dena Bach. 
* | To our Immortal Leader.... 1 
0 Lord, My God sient , 
9. Cast thy Burden............ endelssohn. 
} O Lord, we trust in Se iiictapceies Handel. 
Evening Hymn........ a . 








10. { Hear m Thine Ear to ‘Me. . oh. jpepamneees Himme! 7 
ee a a Winter. 

iu {Pet the Lord is Mindful... lend-lxe''n.  ,, 
* ] Enter not inte Judgment. posse Attwood. 
‘ Thou Gracious Lord........... Farrant 


12. 2 Call Jehovah, thy Salvation.. “ 
Call to Remembrance...... ................. Farrant. 
Thou art Gone to the Grave. ........ Beeth: ven 
13, < Eternal God . siniaaniene 
All Nations shail. Worship.. “ 
§ O Sovereign Eternal.............. «-.. Mozart. 
Almighty God, when Round .Mozart. 15 
Blesed is He Jackson. 
{ Sound the Timbrel.. 






15.4 fHlear those Sooth ng > ind ..Beethoven. 10 
\ Canon—Non Nobis Domine..........0.00<-00++ Bird. 

16, Hallelujah Chorus ...... oo .--Handel, 20 
17. For unto Us a Child is Born...cocccsseese- Handel. 20 
US. Heavens are Telling.............ccccee seeeeeee Haydu. 25 
19. How Lovely are the.......... -Mendelssuhn. 15 
20. Glory be to God on High................./ Mozart. 20 
21 { He Watching over Israel. .........Mendelesohn. “ 

Lift thine Eyes.........cccccsseee. se Mendelssohn, *~” 


22. March and Chorus from vinumeneens ~ Wagner. 30 
23. Gipsy Chorus.. " ..Schumann. 12 
24. Ave Verumd............ «--. Mozart. 
26. Twenty-third Psalm. ...................8ehnbert, 1 

Notre.—Nos. 16 to 21 are printed in large 4to form, 
Shect Music size. 

Any of above sent post-paid on receipt of price. Dis- 
count on quantities. 

JOHN CHURCH € CO., 








May ly. 


63 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 








Church's Musical Visitor 


Is everywhere received and acknowledged to bea RELIA- 
BLE AUTHORITY in MUSICAL and KINDRED MAT- 
TERS, as also the handsomest and cheapet Musical 
Journal in America, Determined to be first in the mat- 
ter of premiums, as ‘in all others, we make the fullowing 


EXTRA OFFERS 
to subscribers and workers, Look over the list, choose 
your premium, and send in your name and address with 
$1.50, and the premium will be sent by retarn mail, and 
you will receive the Vistror regularly. No delays, no 
apologies, no nonsense, the premiums are now ready | 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
We have perfected arrangements by which we are 
enabled to offer each subscriber the choice of the follow- 
ing fine new chromos : 


I. Return from the Field. 
A brilliant picture, just issued. Size 10 x 12. Uni- 
versally admired. 


II. On the Saco River. 

This is one of (Champney's best sketches of Americen 
scenery (the scene isin New Hampshire), and is brilliant 
in color and remarkably true to nature. It is executed 
in the best manner. Size 844 x 1344. 


IKI. The Forest Home. 

A very pleasing landscape chromo. The grand trees, 
running water, and rustic scenery forma bright and at- 
tractive picture. Size 9 x 14. 

We will send the choice of these chromos to all who 
send the price of the Vistror, $1.50. 


PROFIT FOR WORKERS. 

Below is a list of premiums offered to those who will 
work. It is not difficult to obtain subscribers for the 
Visirog. Look over the list, select your premium, and 
begin the campaign at once. Forward nam sas fast as 
you get them, stating what m you are working for, and 
an account will be kept, so that the premium can be sent 
as soon a8 your club is completed ; you can have all the 
time you want to complete it. We furnish specimen copies, 


— blanks, efe , elec. , free. 
SH Notice the cash | vremiums. 



























PREMIUMs. Price. No- 
Sus. 

1. Ryan's True Instructor for any instru- 

ment, or one music folio or chromo. 7 1 
2. Sheet Music from our catalogue........... 10 1 
3. The mae! ” “True Choir,” *‘ The 

Paim’ eccee = we ee 1» 2 

4. “The Song “Tree,” ‘or complete eet of 

**Graded Songs,” 5 rect or ** Sil- 

ver Sounds’ 2 00 3 
5. Root’s Model Organ “Method, or Madam 

Rive's “System of Sight — 250 3 
6. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels”’......... 3.00 4 
F. icendetite wiectinertesceecmenememsnnsetnsaianene 20 4 
8. “La Blache’s Vocal Method,” complete. 300 4 
9. Sheet Music (new), or waned Musical io- 

strument worth.. 3 50 4 
10. “ Musical Curriculum,’ 

Musical Mend book * 7 30 5 
11. One doz. of ** The Prize,” ** The Charm,’ 

“The Silver Spray,” “ ae on 

Beate.” .odenncesonditncnccsentereeintnnttatibieccsece 3 00 5 
12. Plain Guitar........... e 400 5 
13. Sheet Music (new). 500 6 
14, Cash .....cccescreee ence cccsscsenetusceseocosetserece 300 6 
15. Plain Piano Stool 600 7 
16. One dozen “True 8 

ae occas 7 00 8 

a: eee mapnantuaganivatuninnossce 40 S 
18. A complete cal Library The 

Gory,” “The Hour of Praise,” 

“The New Curriculum,” and “ Nor- 

mat Masical Hand-book"’.. 80 10 
19. Fancy Flock Piano Spread (green or Ted) wo Pw 
20. Any Musical Instrument, worth............ woo Ww 
21. Cash ove ro. woe ae 
22. Shryock’ . Mammoth “Music Charts... 500 16 
2. One dozen * Triumph,” ‘* The Palm *°) 13 50 16 
24. Broadcloth Embroi ered Piano Cover... 2000 18 
25. Violin, with Bow and Case, worth....... 2500 2 
26. Rosewood Guitar, with case, ‘worth. wows 2500 2 
7. Elegantly Figured Piano Spread.. 30 2 
28. Fine Violin, with Box, Bow, etc. 4000 30 
29. Genuine Martin Guitar, with case... coceseree 5000 50 
30. Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool... 5000 60 
31. Any Musical Instrument, worth 5000 60 
32. Portable Five Octave Melodeon..... 95 00 75 
33. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style A 100 00 «90 


Norice.—The papers feed not all be sent to the same 
post-office. Names can be sent as you get them, with 
the money. 

Every letter containing names to apply on a premium 
list must so state. 

Premiums will be delivered in owr office, free of expense, 
but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the expense 
of those ordering them. For premiums forwarded by 
mail, the money must be sent for postage. 

We guarantee the articles to new, and exactly 
what they purport, and have invoiced them at the reg- 
ular retail price. 

8S-Persons who would like to make a business of can- 
vassing for the Vistror should send for our 

SPECIAL AGENTS’ CIRCULAR, 
giving full information and plan for working. 

Address all letters to” 
John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


(IN PRESS.) 


PALMER'S 
Songs of Love 


For Sabbath-School Children 


—BY— 


H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Song Queen,” 
“The Song King,” etc., etc. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous works, 
both for children aud adults, guarantees the success of 
his 


“SONGS OF LOVE,” 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


It has been most carefully prepared, and is the result 
of years of thought and study. 


A New Idea. 


The author's suggestions in regard to teaching the 
children to read music are decidedly good. The space 
asually occupied by eld hymns and tunes, he has devoted 
to a concise and progressive system of studies which, if 
put in practice by those who have charge of the singing, 
would soon enable the children to learn new songs ia 
one-third the time now required—thus preparing them 
tor a life of usefulness in the choir and church. 

The work also contains a carefully arranged index of 
subjects, prepared by one of America’s most successful 
Sabbath-school workers. 

The author has added a few very attractive and care 
fully selected pieces for Sabbath-school concerts, which 
will be found entertaining, while setting forth correct 
principles. 

No matter what book you are using, 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 





should examine this work for the new and good ideas it top 


contains. Price of 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR THE CHILDREN: 


35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen, $30 
per hundred. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 












t John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
RAILROAD. 


(Little Miami and Pau-Handle Route, ) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest 
Route to all Eastern Cities. 


NEW ROUTE 


OPEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 


SION 


20L! Is 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


LAY AXE ANE R KR 





Leave. Arrive. 

NEW FAST LINE ROUTE N. Y. Lightning nm 6.00 a. m. 2.30 p. m 

y Y. Fast Line... ........ 10.30 a. m. 1 p.m. 

FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO Y. Night Express.............. 9.45 p. m. a.m. 

5 AD Accommodation...... 4.00 p.m. 10.50 a. m. 

TO BE KNOWN AS THE Spiingfield Accommodation.... 8.30 a. m. OO p.m. 

_KANKAKEE ROUTE. Morrow Accommodation......... 5.15 p. m Oa. m. 

Loveland Accommodation.......12.05 p.m. 5 p.m. 

Loveland Accommodation. ...... 6.25 p.m. 6.50 a. m. 

TRAINS D 4 ILY Loveland Accommodation.......11.30 p. m. 7.50 a. m. 

Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P. M., & 7:30 P. M. Sunday Church Train to Civcinuati leaves Loveland at 
(Cine sHBATi Time. 9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p.m. 


The 6.00 a. m. and 9.45 p. m. Trains leaving, and 6.00 
a. m. and 2.30 p. m. Trains arriving, run daily 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York with- 
out detention. 

Pullman's Drawing-room and Sleeping-cars and Pal- 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 eaoah 


ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York. 


is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made Trains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 
from © inciunati to ( ‘hicago faster than city time 

~ For through tickets, apply at No. Burnet House ; 

” ‘Throngh Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- and corner of Vine and Baker streets ; and at the depot, 
cured at No.1 Barnet House, cor. Third and vi ne East Front street. 

streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plam Streets N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 

2 i ~e lla. m. only. 
JOHN EGAN, H. J. PAGE The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks 


Gen’! Pass. Agent G.F.&T.A. baggage at hotels and residences. 


W.L. O'BRIEN, 
Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent 


CIN. WAM. & DAYTON BB. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


THE ONLY LOW-PRICEL 


TRUE INSTRUCTORS” 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


75 cts. 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, WILL BU OPY OF 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. rere to ae 


Ryan's True Instructor, 
WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER, 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 


For any of the following-named Instruments : 











any other line. 
PIANO, 
@@ For information and tickets apply at all —~* VIOLIN, 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and MELODEON 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- . 
: SAM’L STEPHENSO no 
AM General Ticket Ageat. CABINET ORGAN, 
BUGLE, 
eres saree wa tis FIFE, 
We Import our own Goods. | 5; ageoueT WR SNSRLS, 
We have just received direct from CLARIONET, 
@ | manufacturers in Germany and France DRUM, 
= our Spring stock of Vio.ins, Gurrars, GUITAR, 
£ Accorpgons, Superior V1oLIn StRines, © GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
- Bawp Instruments, etc. Since Cin- S CORNET 
@ | cinnati bas become a Port of Entry, s | ° 
| We escape the extortions practiced in | © BANJO, 
—_ the New York Custom House, and can @ 
| & | offer to our customers » finer stock PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 
| > and at lower prices than any Eastern Copies sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 
house. paid, on receipt of price. Usual discount to teachers 
and the trade. 














JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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A METHOD FOR 


THE VOICE. 


UPON AN 


ENTIRELY NEW PLAN, 
F. W. ROOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Will be found simple, 
comprehensible, and complete. 
It develops power «nd 
quality of voice, ration- 
ally and naturally, and 
instructs the pupil in all 
points concerning style of 
singing. 

All who would be wil- 
ling to pay three dollars 
for one, two, or three first- 
class music lessons should 
remember that, for the 
same money they can pur- 
chase a three years’ course, 
with music included, in ¥. 
W. Root’s Scnoo. or S1ne- 
ING. 

The book is a compan 
jon to the Musical Curric- 
ulum, being the same size 
and shape,#nd sold upon 
the same terms—three dol- 
lars, retail. 

Send stamp for pamph- 
let entitled Plain Ta/k 
About 4 by Frep- 


ree MetaCatan 
THE. SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $3,00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


COMPLETE 





COURSE 











THE TEMPERANCE TIDE! 


NOW READY, 


THE MUSICAL FOUNTAIN 


A most complete and useful collection of Temper- 
ance Music, for public and social meetings, and the 
home circle. Contains about fifty stirring songs, 
each one of which, once sung, will have more effect 
than any amount of lecturing. 

All of the songs in The Musical Fountain are 
harmonized for three or four voices, and are being used 
in the Temperance movement now engrossing public at- 
tention. 

Among the contents are, “Come and Join,” 
“Dare and Do,” “ Follow your Leader,” 
“Friends of Temperance,” “Great God, 
hear Thou our prayer,” **Honor,” “I prom. 
ise,” ** Now help us, us, Lord,” ** Promise me,” 
“Rising Tide,” “ Sweet is the Work,” 
ad Temperance Roll,” ** Weleome to our 
Union We Hail with Joy.” ** Welcome 
Straoger,” “Our Noble Cause,” and mavy 
others equally good. Send for a copy and try it. Price, 
single copy, 30c. Per dozen, $3.60. Per hundred, $30.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & UO., Pusiisuens, 
Cincinnati. 


“HE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 


THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . e $1 50 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, - 180 
PALMER'S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, - 18 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wymea, » 18 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Subanen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 


as well as great purity of intonation and har- | 


moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., anc yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs | 


seni to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


rOoR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Joun H. Kozunxen, 


Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churehes 
during past fifteen years. 








250,000 COPIES SOLD 


a NEW METHOD 


FoR THE 


Piano-Forte 


| This, the par excellence of all Piano Methods, main- 
| teins the front rank, and its éale eclipses that of all 
| others—Foreign or American—combined.. The publish- 
| ers claim its annual sale of 25,000 copies is indisputable 
proof of positive and intrinsic merit, and its success is 
no mystery, but due to thorough excellence in all ites 
departments—rudimental and ins:r:uctive; to its valu- 
>be exercises as well as its charming recreations. 
A New Edition just issu d contains “ Schumann's 
| Maxims and the famous ‘* Czerny’s Letters on the Art 
of Playing the Piano."’ “ Richardson's New Method” 
thus contains over 260 pages full music size, and is 
| justly claimed to be the best Piano Method extant. 


Price, . $3.7 


| &8@ Used by thousands of Teachers, and sold by all 
| Book and Music Dealers. 


 gawrara OF 
‘Esther, the Beautiful Queen 


DRAMATIZED. 


| Dramatized by Prof. Seager, who has brought out the 
| Cantata in a large number of cities and towns, always 
to large, enthusiastic, and profitable audiences. In its 
new form, Esther presents a spectacle of uncommon 
beauty, and even of splendor, with its brilliant Eastern 
dresses, etc. Music simple but spirited. Dresses and 
decorations easily procured. 


Price 40 — $414.50 per doz. 


River of Life. | For Sunday Schools. 


BNLARGED BHDITION 


—oFr— 


FATHER KEMP’S 


OLD FOLKS CONGERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp's “‘ Old Folks” have sang to 900 audi- 
ences, and other organizations toat least as many more. 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and young. 
The present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, and a num- 
ber of favorite “old”? anthems, patriotic pieces, etc. 
are added. 

Price 40 ets. ; $41.00 per doz. 


Cheerful Voices. F or Common Schoois. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.. powtes 
building injured by fire, will occupy atere No, 
225 Washington St., where they hare, as usual, 
for sale a very large stock of the beat and most 
popular Music Books; among them: 


THREE 
(ruoice Youumes oF ouno Music. 


Cloth, $3.00; 


repairs of their 


Price of each book: Boards, $2.50; 

Gilt, $4.00, 
MUSICAL TREASURE. 

Vocal and Instrumental. 

WREATH OF GEMS. 
Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
The Best Vocal Duets. 


Capital collections ; 200 large pages; popular pieces. 
A great deal of music for a little money. 


American Tune Book. 
Price $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 


Has 1,000 tunes and anthems; not new, but selected, 
as the favorites, from all prominent church music 
books published during the last half century. 


Winner’s New Schools. 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute, and 
Flageolet. 

These convenient books cost but 75 cents each, and 
are concise, simple methods, with large quantities of 
pleasing airs for practice. 

The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 

price. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & (0. 
7Tll Broapway, N. Y¥. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 




















EVERY SABBATH, for Sabbath Schools, $3.60 per dozen. 











In many respects this book differs 
essentially from nearly all others of 


the kind. One of its marked pecu- 
liarities is that the ‘‘words and mu- 
sic” are not “‘all new,” and written 
“ especially for this work.” The an- 
thor has preferred to select gems 
here and there, not ignoring the ap- 
propriate and desirable simply be- 
cause it was ** old,” nor taking others 
because they were “new,” but he 
has rather gathered together treas- 
ures new and old, so that when 


Every Sabbath 


old and young meet together in the 
School they can mingle hearts and 
voices in praising the Lord. 

Another peculiar feature is its 
great variety of matter for the ordi- 
nary School exercises, Monthly Con- 
certs, Praise Meetings, Missionary 
gatherings—indeed, for all the musi- 
cal wants of the Sabbath Schoo! 


Bil Adoni 


iscalled to its adaptation to the In- 
ternational Series of Sabbath School 
Lessons, in furnishing two or more 
appropriate hymns to each Les+on 
—hymns, too, set to music more 
or less familiar; or, if new, such as 
can be sung almost at sight, thus 
not losing the present effect of the 
song in learning the tune. 

Concerning the strictly religious 
character of the hymns in their sen- 
timent and poetic expression, and 
the musical merit of the tunes, 
nothing more is necessary in this 
place, as they will speak for them- 
selves, 

And as the thousands of Sabbath 
School scholars and laborers meet 
once a week to study the ‘* Blessed 
Bible,” and *‘‘sing the great Jeho- 
vah's praise” from the following 
pages, it is the earnest prayer of the 
Author that the Holy Spirit may be 
with them 


Every Sabbath. 


T. C. O KANE, 


Detawang, O., February, 1874. 





JOHN CHURCH & Co. 
66 West 4th Street, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
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thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ANT 
RUSES, for the use of 


Musical Conventions, Societies, High | 
Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 


Author Hi SONG 
NOR 


pay for them. 


PRINTING HOUSE. 


e | Steam Jithographic 


EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCERAORS TO 


EARGOTT, FORBRIGER & C0. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 


| COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Miainand in Colors. a Speciatty 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORDDES 


CONSISTING OF 


ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
| BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDI, 
DONIZETTI, 
Ere. 


T her with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the au- 
AND CHO- 


mies, and the Home Circle. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


KING, 
MAL COLLECTION, etc. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by | 
mail upon receipt of 75c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS rented so that the rent wil! | 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Orscrnwats, O 


AU BER, 
Ere. 


SONG QUEEN 


| paid. 









~I 


Supplying a Want 
LONG NEEDED 
BY BOTE 


TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


THE MODEL ORGAN 
METHOD is by the most 
successful of all authors 
for the Organ—Dr. Geo. F. 
Root, who considered that, 
although his first work 
was so successful, another 
adapted to the advanced 
ideas was wanted, and the 
Moprt Orcan Mernop is 
the result. 

Beginning at the very 
beginning, this work leads 


& 


NEW 








METHOD 


by almost imperceptible 

deg.ees of increase in dif- 

ficulty, and by means of 

R really beautiful music, 
== to such attainments as 


qualify one for playing, 
tastefully and well, 
church music accom- 
paniments and organ 
solos of medium dif- 
fienlty. Such a course 
occupies halfog the book 
the remainder being filled 
with a remarkabdie col- 


MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


Sent. postpaid. on receipt of $2.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 








SINGING SGHOOL TEACHING MADE EASY. 


Now READY. 


THE TRUE 


Solos, Duets, Trios, S)nGING SCHOOL 


| QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


TEXT-BoOokK. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Containing the easiest method for teaching scholars te 
read music that has ever been invented. With this book, 
anybody, who knows how to sing plain church music, can teach 
a singing school, which will interest the students, and 
make them fluent readers of ordinary music. 

It contains one of the best collections of singing-school 
glees ever published, an assortment of psalm tunep ip 
all keys, higbly interesting anthems, and 


JOHNSON’S SYSTEM 


or 
MUSICAL WORDS OF COMMAND. 


Adapted to the use of an elementary singing school. 
Paice, $7.00 per dozen; 60 cents for sample copy post- 
Address the Publishers, 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE ‘ING OF an INSTRUCTORS. 





THE NEW MUSICAL 


Curriculum. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CONSTANTLY GAINING IN FAVOR 


AND 


INCREASING IN SALE. 


Price $3, bound in Boards, mailed free of Postage. 


The great popularity of the 


C! RBRICULUM is the best proof 


of its superiority overall other 
works for the Piano, When 
once a teacher has used this 
work, no other is afterward 
wsed for the purpose of in- 
structing beginners, 

Teachers pronounce it the 
VERY BEsT. Here are a few 


extracts from the opinions of 


popular teachers who are 
using the CURRICULUM: 


Its concise and lucid explanations make 
plain and attractive, motters in music that had 
seemed too deep for ordinary comprehension.” 


Particularly is the book valuable jor mak- 
ing singing go hand in hand with playing.” 


“The Curriculum is the only book that I 
have ever seen that fully meets all the difficulties 
in teaching beginners.” 


Pupits always prefer it, and Parents say 
their children learn to play quicker from it 
than from any other work. The immense 
suecess of the CurricuLuM is due to the 
uniformly attractive manner in which the 
subjects are presented, and the MELODIOUS 
character of its exercises. 


NC DRY STUDIES. EVERYTHING ATTRACTIVE. 


Teachers who have never examined the 
CURRICULUM are specially recommended to 
send for specimen copy. 


As an Instruction Book for pupils who are be- 
ginning, it has no equal. 
Published by 


JOUN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


First Raised to Strike. 

These illustrations 

: are from Root’s MUSI- 

i CAL CURRICULUM,the 

. best Instruction Book 

Position of Hands. for Piano. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, U 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Musican Visitor. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscribers ia an hour's time, It 
is not necessury, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send them allin at onetime. Tiuecy may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 


Sabbath School Standards 
For 1874. 


Every Sabbath, (Just out.) 
O'Kane. Per doz., 


Sunshine for Sunday Schools. 
P. P. Bliss. Per doz., 


The Golden Rule. el 8 W. 
Per doz. ‘ 





By T. C. 
$3.60 


By 
$3.60 
Straub, 

$3.60 
Sparkling Jewels, By K.Shaw, $3.00 
The Charm. By P. P. Bliss, 
The Prize. By Geo. F. Root, 
The Silver Spray. By W.H. Doane, $3.60 
The Crown, By L. H. Dowling, $3.60 
The Chapel Gems, By Geo. F. Root, $3.60 


$3.60 


$3.60 


THE VERY BEST 


Violin and Guitar Strings 


That come to America are imported by our 
house. Dealers and the trade supplied. 
A set of the very choicest violin strings 

sent by mail, post paid, for $1 25. Very 

excellent violin strings for $1 per set. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
CINCINNATI 


The True Singing School Text-Book, by 


A. N. Jounsoy, contains his clear, concise, 








and original system of teaching. 192 paces 





of Exercises, Glees, and Popular Songs and 





Psalm Tunes. Is just what every Teacher, 
Leader, and Singing School needs. Price, 
$7.00 Specimen copy mailed, on 
receipt of 60 cents, by JOHN CHURCH & 
CO., CINCINNATI. 








er dozen. 








THE SONG KING, 
For Singing Classes 
AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER. 


This work contains one hundred and 
being eighty pages larger than its popular 


Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dozen. 


hve pages, 
r, the 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMEMT OF 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, PIANOS, ORGANS, 
GUITARS, VIOLINS, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
And all kinds of Musical Merchandise always on hand. 





SENT FREE fe A Saw DE- 

SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC.—A mine of in- 
formation for the Musical. Contains full descriptions 
of thousands of beautiful pieces of Music, vocal and 
instrumental. It will be sent Free to any one sending 
us their address, and stating where they saw this adver- 


‘isement. Address 
8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0 


The Best and most Popular Music Books 


FOR THE 


COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


The New School Song Book by N. 

| Coe Stewart, Superintendent of 
Music in the Cleveland Public 

a | } Schools, will be found the best 

() S werk of the kind publirhed in 

years, and just the thing for 


Schools of all grades. No teacher should fail to exam- 

ine it. Full of Fresh, Sparkling, New School Songs, 

Pleasing Exercises, and has a simple, practical, and com- 

plete Elementary Department, which has been used 

with great success in our Public Schools. Price 50 cts. 
> 5.00 per dozen. 


i? popular book by N. Coe Stewart and 

M. North has already reached a very 

Ut large sale and is daily increasing in popu- 

larity. For High and Singing 
Schools, ({ conventions 
Classes,&c., it is unequaled, 

The music ‘is all new, good, and popular, and by some 
of the best writers in the country. 

If you wish a Complete SC OOL? onven- 
tion or Singing School boo x. 


you vill be pleased with the Stnerne Scnoot Ecno. 


is used with great success in the High 
Schools of Cleveland and other large CHO 
cities. Price 75 cts, $7.50 per dozen. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


KIMBALT,S 
Hew Hlethod 


REED ORGAN. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


The most complete, thorough, progressive, and practical 
book of the kind ever published. This New Method is 
far superior to any other reed organ instructor. But 
one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations and 
directions are given. The work is carefully fingered 
throughout, and strictly progressive, leading the stu- 
dent by easy stages up to the study and appreciation of 
the best organ music. It contains 168 large pages, is 
printed on fine white poner and substantially bound in 
boards. Price $250. Mailed post-paid. 


THE LAST COMPOSITION OF 
ADDISON P. WYMAN, 


The popular author of “Silvery Waves,” ** Golden 
Vaves,"’ Woodland won ‘hy * Music 
Amoug the Pines,” 


FATRY VISIONS 


BEAUTIFUL MELODY, 
WITH BRILLIANT VARIATIONS, 


BY 
A. P. WYMAN. 
The thousands of admirers of the late A. P. Wyman’s 


mauy teantiful piano pieces, will want this, his last 
com position. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





